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PREFACE 

I do not know if I can claim originality for presenting 
this study of the conditions of work and living of labour in 
ancient India but, I must say that, one of the various reasons 
which prompted me to undertake this work has been the 
absence of any research work on such an interesting subject. 
Researches conducted, in the past, were mainly on the side 
of ancient Indian religion, philosophy, art, literature and 
polity but the possibilities of research in this particular field 
were not explored. This explains for the present venture. 

Those who have dived deep into such historical studies 
would be well aware of the enormous difficulties and limita- 
tions under which work on such subjects has to be carried 
out. One of the many limitations, probably the foremost, is 
that of interpreting old Sanskrit texts correctly. Interpreta- 
tions given by different scholars of the same texts, are often 
widely different. Paradoxical situations often arise in which 
explanations and interpretations though widely different 
from each other, appear plausible. The research student, 
has, in such cases, to take the risk of interpreting things the 
way, he thinks would approximate to truth. 

The other difficulty is that of getting an ordered chrono- 
logy of the ancient literary and legislative works. Historians 
differ widely on the dates which gives rise to uncertainty and 
drowns one in confusion. For example, inspite of the 
voluminous researches on the Vedic and post-Vedic periods 
the dates of the Vedic period are still not correctly known. 
An authority like Oldenberg thought the earliest year of the 
Vedic period to be 1200 B. C. According to Jacobi, it was 
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between 3000-2000 B. C., while Winternitz considered 
2500 B. C. as the correct date. Haug's estimates range 
from 2400 to 2000 B. C. 

Similarly, there is a lot of controversy about Kautilya's 
"Arthashastra" which is supposed to have been written 
between 320 B. C. and 300 B. C. Drs. Hillebrandt and 
Winternitz thought that Kautilya's Arthashastra was not 
written by Kautilya himself but by his disciples and hence 
the date of Arthashastra would be somewhere in the vicinity 
of 300 A. D. These scholars have based their belief on the 
language of the Arthashastra wherein Kautilya's name has 
been used in the third person at certain places. This 
contention would appear to be baseless if one cares to read, 
a bit carefully, the beginning and the concluding sentences 
of the Arthashastra and reconciles the date of Arthashastra 
with the date of enthronement of Chandragupta Maurya. 
Similar doubts are expressed regarding the period of the 
composition of Manu-Samhita. While Prof. Jolly considers 
it to be of a date not later than 2nd or 3rd century A. D. } 
Prof. Buhler thought it to be between 200 B.C. and 200 A. D. 
Confusion in such cases is worst confounded and becomes a 
problem for the authors on historical subjects. A chrono- 
logical table has, however, been given which, to my mind, 
is approximately correct. In arriving at these dates 
I have largely relied on the dates given by Profs. Jolly, 
Buhler and Shri Kane. 

My efforts would, be amply rewarded if the present 
book succeeds in paving ground for further researches on 
the subject. 

I feel grateful to those celebrated authors of various 
Samhitas, Dharmasutras, Smritis etc. and of books on ancient 
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history whose works served as a beacon light to me. I must 
also thank my friends particularly Shri Vedanand, Shri 
Y. S. Naik and Prof. S. B. Varnekar who encouraged me to 
undertake this work. I am, however, particularly indebted 
to Dr. M. M. Metha, D. Phil., D. Litt. (Econ.), without whose 
encouragement and help it would have not been possible for 
me to bring out this work. I may, however, make it clear 
that the views expressed in this book are personal and not 
official. 



Nagpur 
January 1, 1957 K. M SARAN 
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CHAPTER I 

Social Structure And Occupations In 
Ancient India 

Ancient Indian history is a fascinating study, for it bears 
ample testimony to the fact that among the three ancient 
countries India, China and Egypt whose civilisations and 
cultures had reached the peak of glory in the past and which 
had contributed enormously to the development of sciences, 
arts and literature, the contribution of the ancient Indian 
apostles to the various branches of social and physical 
sciences was predominant and unique. The contributions of 
the ancient Indians to philosophy, ethics, economics, politics, 
jurisprudence, astronomy, astrology, medicine, arts and 
literature and other branches of knowledge are still out- 
ranking and offer a solution to many problems which are 
regarded as insoluble today. 

While valuable contributions were being made in the 
field of spiritualism and various branches of knowledge, the 
materialistic side was not ignored. The ancient Indians had 
also excelled in agriculture, industry, trade and commerce. 
They had established a reputation for having developed the 
science of agriculture and for having acquired splendid 
mastery over varioiis arts and crafts. Historians are one- 
idead in suggesting -that agriculture was quite a flourishing 
industry in ancient India ; in their opinion the practice of 
ploughing could be traced back even to the Indo-Iranian 
times. The description given by Hiuen Tsang of a wide 
variety of crops grown in India is no doubt a very reliable 
proof of the extent to which agricultural industry was 
developed in those days. More evidences are available in 
Kautilya's Arthashastra and in quite a good number of 
ancient Indian scriptures. 

History also bears evidence that Indian traders carried on 
maritime traffic and overseas trade with China, Indo-China, 
Greece and Rome. Asoka's inscriptions show that India had 
connections ( presumably trade and political connections ) 
with Asia-minor and near-west countries* According to 
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V. A. Smith, Pliny in the first and Ptolemy in the second 
centuries A.D. testified to the trade of India with the Roman 
empire. * In his study of Vatsayayana's Kamasutra, Chakla- 
dar came to the conclusion that India's foreign trade was 
developed enough at the time of Fahien's visit. 2 There is 
evidence of trading voyages to Burma, Malaya and Ceylon in 
early Magadhan epoch and some evidence of India's trade 
with foreign countries in the Rig Vedic days is also available. 3 
A recent book " Hindu- America " throws enough light on 
the trading operations carried on by the ancient Hindus in 
the places around the present Panama Canal. Further 
evidence is available in some of the authoritative works on 
ancient Indian history. 4&5 . 

/ The remains of the ancient Indian civilisation unearthed 
at Mohenjodaro, Harappa, Kaushambi and the various 
inscriptions found all over the country show that the 
development of goldsmithy, blacksmithy, carpentry, ivory- 
carving, ceramics industries and spinning and weaving of 
yarn and cloth was phenomenal in ancient India. f The fact 
that these industries were fully established and well 
developed as early as 320 B. C. is proved by Kautilya's 

1. V. A. Smith-'Early History of India" 3rd edition pages 438-44. 

2. H. C. Chakladar-"Social 'life in Ancient India" 2nd edition (1954) 

page 107. 

3. Majumdar, Ray Choudhuri and Datta-"An Advanced History of 

India" Pages 35 81. 

4. There is further evidence of India's foreign trade. "According to a 
Chinese book Funantu-Suhtchuan written in the 3rd century A. D. f Kuntien 
or Kaundinya founded an Indian Colony in Indo-China about B. C. 53 and it 
soon grew up into a great centre of foreign trade in that quarter. "-H. C. 
Chakladar-"Social Life in Ancient India" page 105. 

5. It has been stated by Majumdar, Ray Choudhuri and Datta in "An 
Advanced History of India" (Macmillans, London-1953) that India had trade 
connections with Syria, Egypt and other Western countries. They have also 
given an instance of the times of Euergetes II (145-116 B. C.) to show that 
Indian navigators ventured on the high seas presumably for trading purposes 
(page 136). 

Doctor B. G. Gokhle in his book "Ancient India-History and Culture" 
( Asia Publishing House, Bombay 1954 ) traces trade relations in the period 
represented by Jataks. According to him Bharukaccha ( Broach ), 
Supparaka (Sopara), Tamralpiti (Tamluk) and Pallava were the ports through 
which trade was carried on by the ancient Indians. Page 128. 
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Arthashastra. Hiuen Tsang's accounts go a long way to 
testify to the development of Muslin, Calico, Linen and 
Wool spinning and weaving industries in the 7th century 
A. D. . Banabhatta gives a list of such articles as Kshauma, 
Jatipattika and Chitrapat, Amsuka, Lalatantu, Netra, 
Dukula, Pushpapatta, Pulakharda and some other varieties 
of silk and cotton cloth. Amarkosa gives a wide variety of 
clothes used for different purposes as well as of the materials 
used for the manufacture of cloth. The sculpture and 
architecture of the Gupta age and the famous iron pillar at 
Delhi testify to the high degree of skill the stone cutters and 
the blacksmiths had achieved. A large number of guilds, 
to which we shall make a reference in a subsequent chapter, 
show the arts and crafts which were developed in ancient 
India. The evidences available of the Satavahana age prove 
that even hydraulic engines were used in those days. Greek 
authors have also given vivid accounts of the manufacture of 
arms, weaving of cloth embroidered with gold and ship- 
building industry in Mauryan times. 

It is believed that so much development was to a great 
extent the benediction of the system of Varna and castes 
which, by virtue of its occupational bias, made specialisation 
in particular arts and crafts possible, and helped in the 
passage of such knowledge from one generation to the other. 
It necessitates a study of the system of Varna and Castes and 
the purpose such a system was supposed to serve. 

II 

Social Structure 

' Ut is an established fact that ancient Hindu society was 
divided into four main Varna, viz., Brahmana, Kshattriyaj 
Vaisya and Shudra. iThis system of Chaturvarna owed its 
origin to the colour and race prejudices and a sense of self- 
imposed divinity of the Aryans. -^Originally % the Indian 
society was divided into two broad categories viz., " Aryan" 
and "Anarya" (or Dasyu) Anarya being the dark-skinned 
indigenous people, enemies of the Aryans. (Rig- Veda 1-51,8 ; 
VII-6.3 and Taittiriya Sajnhita IV-3.11.3,). But by the time 
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Purusasukta (Rig-Veda-X) came to be written the Aryan 
society had been divided into 3 Varna viz,, Brahmana, 
Kshattriya and Vaishya of which we find a reference in the 
Artharva-Ved also : "A Brahmana is indeed her husband, 
not a noble (Rajanya) not a Vaishya'* (V-17.9) It appears 
that with the passage of time some of the Anarya were also 
absorbed in the Aryan society as the fourth Varna the 
Shudra 7 (once born people who were neither entitled to 
receive the sacred knowledge of the twice born Aryans 
nor were supposed to enjoy any independent status 
or privileges). Gradually tliese four classes came to 
represent four stages^of^ a man's ^^eyej^pmjent : the 
man of knowledge and learning was known as a 
"I^hln^^ and action was termed a 

Kshattriya ; the traders and the agriculturists were called 
"Vaishya", and the manual workers were named "Shudra", 
It was long before the introduction of the institution of castes 
and sub- castes, and when birth was not attached much 
(or any) importance in deciding the status of a man in 
society. A man was then supposed to take birth as a Shudra, 
his thread ceremony made him a twice-born man, and he 
could become a perfect man a Brahmana through toil, 
study, ethical and spiritual drives. It was stated in "Santi- 
Parvan" (Mahabharata) : "He who is pure, consecrated 
by sacraments, has studied the Veda, performs the rites of 
purification and religious observances, eats the remains of 
oblations, is attached to his religious teacher, and devoted to 
truth is called a Brahmana ; He who performs the duties of, 
a ruler, and studies the Veda is called a Kshattriya ; He 
who takes to trade and cattle breeding, agriculture and 
acquisition of wealth, is pure and perfect in the study of the 
Veda, is a Vaishya, but one who takes all kinds of food, does 
all kinds of work, is unclean and has abandoned the Veda 
and does not practice pure observances is a Shudra. If 
these were not in a Shudra but were found in a Dvija ( twice 
born ), a Shudra would be no Shudra and a Brahmana no 

6. Whitney's Translation of Artharva-Ved" VoJ.-VII-Page 249. 

7. In Purusasukta (Rig-Veda X-90) we find the words "Brahmana", 
"Rajanya", "Vaishya" and "Shudra" being used probably for the first time in 
ancient Indian literature, 
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Brahmana " ( 189 : 2-8 ). Similar verses appear inBhagvada- 
Gita ( Ch. XVIII : 41-44 ), The observance /6l ^ % STIPT 

in Taittiriya Samhitai /( 6.6.1.4. ) and 

g^sfe *TTcR[ \ get ^^R 3$ s fi^i g 

- II in Maitrayaniya Samhita (48.1 ; 107.9) also prove that 
merit and not parentage was the criterion of the status of a 
man in society. It is thus apparent, and has been corroborated 
by various researches on the problem that the four Varna 
which were symbolic of the priestly, warring, industrial and 
trading and manual occupations, were largely created on the 
basis of cultural, social and intellectual achievements of the 
people and the nature of the vocations they chose for their 
livelihood. 

There can be little doubt as to the wisdom underlying 
such a division of society and the usefulness of the purpose 
it was supposed to serve. A society, whether primitive or 
progressive, needs a plan and a guide for its development, 
an authority to impose it, agriculturists, industrialists and 
traders to cater to the needs of the people and some to do the 
manual and low work. And it would be seen that in ancient 
India Brahmana were there to teach and guide, the Rajanya 
(Kshattriya) to take and enforce decisions and protect the 
people, the Vaishya to supply the necessaries of life and the 
Shudra 8 to do the manual work 9 . A better occupational 
division of society could probably not have been possible. 

The castes and sub-castes came to develop when ,birth 
came to be attached much importance in deciding the social 
status and the occupations of the people. This switch-over 
from Varna to castes and sub-castes was not sudden but 
gradual and was largely due to the narrow-mindedness of the 
social leaders, particularly Brahmins, who everytime an 
invasion took-place, found their importance discounted. Dr. 

8. There is, however, evidence to prove that Shudra also engaged in 
handicrafts. Rhys David wrote : "And last of all came the Shudra, which 
included the bulk of the people of Non-Aryan descent, who worked for hire, 
were engaged in handicraft and service and were darker in colour".~"Buddhist 
India" Page 39. (Published by Susil Gupta (India) Ltd.). 

9. See Dr. B. K. Mukerji's <c The History of Civilization in Ancient 
India" - Vol. I - Page 236. 
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S. Radhakrishnan, the eminent philosopher, believes that the 
caste system was the result of the protests of the Hindus 
against the absorption into Hindu society of such tribes as 
Saka, Yavan, Pahlava and Kushan and that birth came to 
be the criterion on account of the difficulties of determining 
castes without allowing other races to merge into one ir 
There can be little difference of opinion on this belief. 

Prior to this period, when birth was not attached much 
importance, admission of non- Aryans into Aryan society was 
not forbidden. Sardar K. M. Panikkar records that Vratya- 
Stoma in Sama-Veda lays down even the process of admi- 
ssion of the Non-Aryans into the Aryan fold. u People were 
free to choose their vocations but later on when birth came 
to be the criterion of caste and Varna, the nature of occupa- 
tion a person could adopt and the stage of development he 
could aspire to achieve because of the occupational (Karma) 
basis of the theory of Varna began to be determined by 
births. The days of equality of men at birth and of taking up 
a profession for which they had an aptitude were thus gone. 
Now a person for example, born of a Shudra could not 
in any case be allowed to rise above that class. He was to 
perform all the duties of a Shudra ( low and menial work ) 
throughout his life, whatever his talent. 

A century or two later the conditions changed for the 
worst. Caste restrictions were made so rigid and taxing that 
a Shiidra could not even hear or talk of higher aspects of 
life. He was forced by the society to remain illiterate, mean 
in manners and outlook. On the other hand, a Brahmana, 
howsoever, low or mean in nature and in deeds, was regarded 
as the kin of God the Almighty, He was beyond the control 
of the kings and the law. It was, for example, laid down in 
Parashar-Smriti that a mean Brahmana is respectable but not 
a pious or learned Shudra for who would prefer to milk a 
peaceful female donkey over a bullying cow (gr 



10. See S. Radhakrishnan's "Eastern Religions and Western thought" 

( 1939 ) Page 373. 

11, "A Survey of Indian History 3 ' K. M. Panikkar, Asia Publishing 
House, Bombay (1954) Page 13. 
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T 3 ajfr f^Sfr: I $: qfe^^i *T[ 5821 c^Mf *cr<tq; II l2 Similarly, 
we find stated in Vraddha Gautama Smriti : f fTT ^T Sfrn 3T 
STfaT 3T g*R<Tr:ll 5TWTT ^TORP^ri *RJPSWT ^BWf: II and in 
Anusashanparva (Mahabharata) : " 



Among the various disabilities which a Shudra was 
obliged to suffer from, those relating to his position in society 
were the worst. He was considered so low that he could 
neither study Veda nor could reach nearabout the place 
where Veda were being read 13 . There was, however, not 
so much rigidity in Vedic times as we find in the period 
represented by Dharmashastras and Smritis. The punish- 
ments for the offence of hearing or reciting the verses of the 
Veda or for mastering it were the most tyrannising. It was 
laid down in Gautama Dharmasutra that if a Shudra heard 
the recitation of the Veda with the intention of learning it 
by heart his ears were to be filled up with molten lead or 
lac and if he dared to recite the verses of the Veda his tongue 
was to be chopped off and if he mastered Veda his body was 
to be torn to pieces. 14 The Shudra were considered to 
be impure for a longer period (than the Dvija) in cases of 
death or birth. They could not be appointed as judges. 
They could not even touch the Brahmana. The Shudra also 
had no right to the ' four ashramas '. " ^Sf ^TTf^TCl 1 ^f 
^TSpCTSPq^ra^ II " They were also forbidden from amassing 
wealth by their toil 16 and if they saved something from their 

12. Parasharsmriti-S. 33 

is. swifir 



3 ^T v: ^cT 5 4 ^I^^T II Vasisthasmriti-18-13. Similar 



indictments are found in Gautama Dharmshutra 16.18.19 ; Apastamba 
Dharmashastra 1. 3. 9. 9 and Yajnavalkya-Smriti 1-148. 



u. 

Kk"iR: U" Gautama Dharmasutra 12-IV. 

15. Anushashanparva 165 X. 

16. 51%?nfr f| 3$W T 
Manusmriti X 129. 
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earnings such savings could be used for the support and 
benefit of the people of other Varna (i. e. Dvija) 17 . 

The dignity of Shudra labour, which was predominantly 
unskilled was not given dueirecognition nor any importance 
was attached to his life. He could be abused, kicked and 
killed and the penance for it was the lowest. It had been 
laid down in Gautama Smriti, 18 Apastamba Dharmasutra 19 
and Manusmriti 20 that the penance for killing a cat, a crow, 
a peacock, a frog, a dog, a musk-rat, a chameleon or a 
flamingo was the same as that, for killing a Shudra. And 
this was not enough. If a Shudra said any harsh word to 
the men of the Dvija Varna his tongue was chopped off ; if 
he abused "Dvij-Varna" or a "Dvija" a red hot iron 
measuring more than six inches was thrust into his mouth 
and if he dared to convince a Brahmana of a Brahmana's 
duties boiling oil was poured into his ears and mouth. n 
Labourers were obviously attached no importance. They 
enjoyed no social privileges. 

Different authors have thus attached importance in vary- 
ing degrees to the different elements responsible for the origin 
of the caste system in India and have differed widely 
on the purpose the system was supposed to serve. While 
authors like Sidney Low, 22 Abbe Dubois, 2S ~and Meredith 
Townsend 2i have highly praised the system of the four 
castes in India on grounds of the purpose it was supposed to 
serve, authors like Sherring, Maine and Fick have vehemently 
criticised and condemned it apparently for the vices the 
system came to develop subsequently. Sherring condemned 
it as "the most baneful, hard-hearted and cruel social 
system that could possibly be invented for damning the 

17. Gautama Smriti X 64. 65. 

18. XXII, 14-16 

19. I. 9. 25. 14 ; I. 9. 26. 1 

20. X. 131 

21. Maausmriti VIII -270-272. 

22. " Vision of India (1907) p. 262263. 

23. English Translation of J. A. DuboPs "The Character, manners 
and the customs of the people of India " (1817) Page 14. 

24. "Europe and Asia" Page 72. 
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human race; " 25 Maine described it as "the most disastrous 
and blighting of all human institutions. " M Despite all these 
vices which developed in the system of castes with the 
acceptance of birth as the criterion of Varna, the importance 
of the four-fold occupational division of society and the 
purpose it was required to serve could not be discounted. 
It continued to be served in the latter centuries as well. 

Ill 

Occupations And Sources Of Labour Supply 
In Ancient India 

The above account makes it clear that occupations 
in ancient India could be broadly classified as (a) Priestly 
(b) Warring (c) Agricultural, Industrial and Trading and 
(d) Manual and others. These were the vocations of 
the Brahmana, Kshattriya, Vaishya and Shudra respectively. 

Priestly occupations were open to Brahmana only. 
Important ranks among the priestly occupations were those 
of the teacher ( Acharya ), priests ( Adhvaryu or Brahma ), 
astrologers (Ganaka or Naksatradersa), reciters of verses 
( Gayatrin ), physicians ( Bhisak ) and of priests presiding at 
sacrifices (Ritvij or Ritvik). Even today these are the 
exclusive vocations of the Brahmana. 

The duty of the Kshattriyas was to protect the people. 
Earlier men of strong built and valour, well versed in the 
art of fighting, were usually known as Kshattriya. There is 
evidence to prove that the invaders belonging to the Kushan, 
Hun, Saka, Pahalva and other tribes were absorbed in Hindu 
society as Vratya-Kshattriya since they belonged to militant 
races. In fact all people belonging to the ruling class or to 

the police force or militia, were usually regarded as Ksha- 
ttriya. Even in the following centuries preference for 
recruitment to the posts of Senapati, Amatyas, Ugra, or 
Jivagrbh was given to the people of Kshattriya Varna. 

Cattle rearing whose origin is traceable to the pre- 
Vedic and even early Rig-Vedic days was a remnant of the 

25. "Hindu Tribes and Castes " M. A. Sherring-Vol. III. Page 293. 

26. "Ancient Land"-Maine (1930) Page 17. 
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pastoral Aryans and was latter allotted to the people who 
tilled the soil viz., the Vaishya, The people of the Vaishya 
Varna employed herdsmen and landless labourers ( who were 
predominantly Shudra ) for rearing their cattle and helping 
them in agricultural operations particularly as Kisana or 
Krisivala ( ploughmen ) , Vapa ( Sower ), Dhanyakrit (Hus- 
ker), Gopa or Gopala (Cowherds), Avipala or Ajapala 
(Goatherd) , Pasupa (herdsmen) etc. Women workers usually 
helped their men-folk and some of them were also 
employed as Upalapraksini (groat-makers) . 

Among other occupations which were allotted to the 
Vaishya were money lending, trading and industrial occupa- 
tions. The use of such words as Vanija, Vanijya, Kusidin 
etc. in ancient books, particularly in reference to the people 
ofcthe Vaishya Varna, is its proof. Kautilya's Arthashastra, 
Manusmriti and other scriputures also lend their weighty 
support to such views. Industry was thus the main occupa- 
tion of the Vaishya. Among the important industrial 
occupations in which people of ancient India were engaged, 
the Smelters, Smiths, Potters, Bow makers, ^rrowmakers, 
Carpenters, Stone-carvers, Carvers, Basket makers, Jewellers, 
Dyers, Weavers, Embrodiers, Chariot-makers, Rope-makers, 
and Wine-distillers, etc. deserve special mention. 

Women predominated in embroidery, spinning and 
weaving. 

Manual and unskilled occupations were considered to 
be low and were thus left for the Shudra. But the Shudra 
could also follow some of the vocations of a Vaishya he 
could engage in agriculture, carpentry, cattle rearing, 
trade, drawing and painting, dancing and singing and playing 
on musical instruments as appears from : 



The following sloka in Mahabharata also conforms to this 
view: 



27. YajnavaJkyasmriti (Deval's commentary) 

28. Shantiparva 295.4 
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It also appears from Naradsmirti that in the days of 
national distress or emergencies a Shudra could also be 
employed as a warrior which was the recognised vocation of 
Kshattriya : 



tft ft cT II" 

: ) 29 



Among other arts and crafts and the work that a Shudra 
could do the following are traceable from the Muga-pakha 
Jataka : (1) Weaving of cotton cloth, woollen blankets and 
silk (2) Mining (3) Carpentry (4) Masonry (5) Singing, 
dancing and acting (6) Menial work e. g. the work of bath 
servants, shampooers, barbers, washermen, scavengers, news- 
runners, household servants, utensil-cleaners etc. (7) Potters 
(8) Dyers (9) Basket-makers (10) other services like those 
of soldiers, troopers, scribes, charioteers, agricultural 
labourers etc.] Some passages of the Apastamba Dharam- 
sutra, Manusmriti and Vishnusmriti state that food cooked 
by a Shudra, who was not impure, could be taken. Thus, 
Apastamba Dharamsutra states that a Shudra supervised by 
Aryans (Dvija) could ^work as a cook after shaving his hair 
and beard, paring his nails and bathing. 30 Manusmriti, 
Yajnavalkyasmriti 31 and Vishnusmriti laid down certain 
categories of Shudra food cooked by whom could be taken by 
the Dvija e. g. food cooked by a Shudra partner, family 
friend, cowherds, barbers and servants etc. 

i 82 



These quotations go T;o prove that a Shudra could also be a 
cook for Dvija provided he cooked under the supervision of 
the Dvija after purifying himself in the prescribed manner, 

r 

v It would thus appear that the duties of a Shudra were 

not restricted to manual and unskilled work alone. He 
could also serve as a household servant, as industrial and 

29. Naradsmriti 4.58 

30. Sacred Books of the East-Vol. 11-Page 104. 

31. Yajnavalkyasmriti I. 20. 

32. Manusmriti IV 253 
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agricultural labourer or could earn his living by singing, 
dancing, painting, or acting etc.-' 

We thus find that the Brahmana class was mostly engaged 
in astrology, teaching, medicine and religious and sacramental 
occupations ; the Kshattriya class, being the warrior class, 
was employed for defence and administrative purposes, the 
"Vaishya" engaged in money-lending, agriculture, arts and 
crafts, while the Shudra did menial jobs and also worked as 
industrial, agricultural and pastoral workers. With regard 
to it Manu said : snfRW ^ *TR ctq: SPPPT ^S^\ %ppr 5 crit 
^rntf rR: 3I^%W3J) (Manusmriti : 11-236). Shudra was, thus, 
the serving class. 

C The demand for labour (physical and manual) in ancient 
India was from three main sources viz., the State, agriculture 
and industry, and households. The ruling princes employed 
persons in various capacities right from a sweeper or attendant 
to the warring general. Except for the militant and 
priestly jobs, manual and physical jobs were entrusted to 
the Shudra. Menial workers were also in demand in 
the households of the Dvija (the twice born class viz., 
Brahmana, Kshattriya and Vaishya) and the guilds of 
merchants or industrial workers. Men were required to 
perform the duties of herdsmen, goatherds, shepherds, 
agricultural and industrial workers also. Demand for such 
workers was generally from the Vaishya who engaged in 
agriculture, trade, industry and cattle breeding and from the 
craft guilds. Shudra were often called upon to do such work 
though work of such nature was sometimes also taken from 
the slaves. 

The supply of labour was mainly from three sources : 
(1) Slaves (Dasa or Dasyu) -Menials (2) Shudra (Meni- 
als cum unskilled industrial workers ) and (3) Vaishya 
( Craftsmen ). Though Shudra could also be employed as 
craftsmen but skilled craftsmen were usually found among 
the Vaishya. The fact, however, remains that the Vaishya 
and the Shudra were the people who performed productive 
tasks. The bulk of the supply of skilled and unskilled 
labour was from these two classes. Some labour supply 
often came from the Dvija in distress. 
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Though Shudra alone were the serving class yet men 
of the higher varna could also take up the vocation 
of a Shudra ( i. e. could do low and manual work ) in 
times of distress. Manusmriti expressely states that a 
Vaishya could take up the vocation of a Shudra in case 
he was not able to make his living by the work alloted 
to his Varna but he must give up the same as soon as he 
was relieved of the distress that had overtaken him : 
3if^niq ^cf^ n SRT^VT WTW frre^r ^ 
M 3S Similarly a Brahmana could become a cowherd or 
take to agriculture if he was in distress ^T^^T^fttfg 3$ ^Tlf^CT 
^5Craj f^taSTWFTR sfftt&sR&T sftfNsm II 84 The Brahmana could 
also be employed as a soldier in times of distress but it was 
pre-ordained that he would return to his original vocation as 
soon as he was free of the trouble. 

There is some evidence in the Smritis and Dharma- 
shastras for regarding a Brahmana, who did not perform 
"Samdhya" or who was not learned in Veda or who had 
permanently become a money-lender, an artisan, actor, 
cowherd or a servant, like Shudra S5 and it was enjoined on 
a king of religious disposition to give the work of a Shudra 
or a labourer to such Brahmana, 36 Thus we find that under 
certain circumstances Dvija also formed a part of the labour 
force in ancient India, 



33. Manusmriti : 8.98 

34. Manusmriti : 10-82 

35. 



I sfj^fsft^T fgsf)' 
'* II Vashistha Dharmashastra Ch. Ill 1/2 

36. ^R 5TI3 

I) Baudhayana Dharmashastra Ch. II : 4.20. 



CHAPTER II 

The Institution Of Slavery In Ancient India 

History bears testimony to the existence of slavery as a 
continuous component of the social and economic life^ in 
ancient India. It is traceable even to those days when India 
was regarded as the most enlightened among the family of 
nations. Slavery then existed not only in India but in 
countries of glorious antiquity like Greece, Egypt, Rome 
and Babylonia. It existed as a general feature of the social 
life of the primitive people in Malaya Archipelago, Indo- 
China and Africa and as lin institution which probably 
needed no change or to which no ethical approach was 
considered necessary. Slaves were supposed to have been 
pre-ordained by nature or divine decree to toil in order that 
the favoured few could live "in ease and affluence". 

Mr. William Linn Westermann observed : "That slavery 
already was established as a recognised institution in the 
Sumerian culture of the Babylonian area in the fourth 
millenium B. C. may be confidently assumed from the frag- 
ments of Sumerian legislation upon slaves which date from the 
first half of the third millenium". I The Sumerian legisla- 
tions indicate that prisoners of war and people of other 
countries were regarded as slaves who could be 
bought or sold in the open market. But then the 
slaves were not subjected to such inhuman treatment as in 
the latter years, It is said that the code of Hammurabi 
(about 2100 B. C.) gave enough rights to persons who 
were compelled to embrace slavery due to non-payment 
of debts, inheritance (having been born of a slave) or for 
having been purchased or taken prisoners in war. The 
slaves, though considered a commodity and pre-ordained to 
live a life of servitude, were allowed to marry a free woman, 
to engage in trading occupations and to acquire proprietory 
rights over property. They could become free either by 
self-purchase or on being adopted by the master or by 
getting manumission. Later, under Hebrew laws, a slave, if 

1. Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences Vol. XIV Page 74. 
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of Hebrew birth, could be manumitted after the completion 
of six years of slavery or on being permanently disabled. 

Slavery featured in Greece as far back as 1200 B. C. 
Quite contrary to the treatment meted to the slaves in 
other contemporary countries, Greek masters were extremely 
polite and humane; naturally the conduct of the slaves 
was one of affection and loyalty. Upto 800 B. C. there 
was not much sale or purchase of the slaves but when 
Greeks began the expansion of their colonial possessions, 
and when their handicrafts came to be developed, sale and 
purchase of slaves began to take place. Though slavery 
for non-payment of debts was abolished in 594 B. C. yet the 
supply of slaves was in no way lessened and the demand for 
slaves continued to be met by carrying on kidnapping 
expeditions and purchasing slaves from the non-Greeks. 
Besides the unbroken wars between the Greek city-states 
were also a good source of slave supplies. Similarly in 
Rome slaves were either captives of war or kidnapped or 
purchased persons. Their labour was generally utilized in 
the plantations or on the fields or for domestic purposes, but 
the conduct of masters towards them was more or less in- 
human and barbaric. Except for the reason that " even at 
its worst, life is cherished, the subsititution of slavery to 
death frequently had presented little choice to the slave. " 
His hours of work were limited only by physical exhaustion ; 
it was supposed to be a folly to attempt to save the life of 
a slave when every new conquest brought in a long stream 
of captives as slaves at such low prices that it was more 
profitable to wear them out rather than conserve them. 

The fact that slavery existed in ancient India, admits of 
little doubV but whether conditions were so condemnable 
as in Rome is very much doubtful. We find numerous quo- 
tations in the Rig Veda regarding " Dasa " "Dasyu '* or the 
slaves. These " Dasa " or " Dasyu "who were either 
captives of war or people of low mentality were regarded 
as " Anarya "the enemies of the Aryan ( the law abiding 
people ) ; that was the reason for their being kept in 
servitude. There is ample evidence to prove that even 
in the Rig Vedic days, ownership of slaves could be 
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transferred from one Aryan to the other. 8 For example we 
find at one place in the Rig Veda a person asking for a 
present of one hundred slaves ( sjr?t ^T*tt erfr Stsr: II ) 3 . Similarly, 
we find at another place quoted STofpq- qfejcW: WRRI 
sra^^THjl* which goes to prove that in ancient India 
female slaves were also owned; the existence of female 
slavery is also confirmed by Chandogyopanished 



. 

Besides Veda and Upanishad, we find a number of slokas in 
Manusmriti, Yajnavalkyasmriti, Naradsmriti, Kautilya's 
Arthashastra etc., regulating the duties of the slaves. 
Evidence of the existence of slavery is also found in Jatakas, 
particularly in the Vidura-pandita Jataka, Kulavaka Jataka, 
Asampadana Jataka, Nanda Jataka, Nanacchanda Jataka, 
Namasiddhika Jataka, Katahaka Jataka, Durajana Jataka, 
Cullasethi Jataka, and Sattubhasta Jataka. The Vidura- 
pandit Jataka gives us the four classes of slaves viz. (a) 
Children of slaves ; (b) slaves for food and protection ; 
(c) purchased slaves and (d) those who accepted others as 
their masters. The Kulavaka Jataka brings to our notice a 
case where a tyrant headman was enslaved, by the King, by 
way of punishment ; the Gangamala, Uraga and Kalakanni 
Jatakas refer to the kind treatment meted to the girl slaves ; 
the Asampadana Jataka refers to the kind treatment towards 
slaves and the loyalty they evinced to their masters ; 
similarly Nanda and Nanacchanda Jatakas show the 
confidence the masters had in their slaves. On the other and 
Namasiddhika Jataka shows how cruel the masters and 
mistresses were to their slaves. That the master had the 
power to imprison or brand his slave is proved by the 
Katahaka and Cullasethi Jatakas ; the Vessantara Jataka 
points out to the fact that even princes and princesses could 
be reduced to the status of slaves. The Durjana, Nanda and 

2. Rig Veda I 51.8 ; 103.3 ; 117.21 V 70.3 

H 11.2.4.18.19 VII 5.6 

III 29.9 VIII 5.38 ; 19.36 ; 56.3 

3. Rig Veda VIII - 56.3 

4. Rig Veda - VIII - 19.36 

5. Chandogyopanishad(Shankarabhasya) V-13.2 
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Sattubhasta Jatakas refer to the prices of slaves. All these 
go to prove that slavery existed in ancient India. The 
Apastamba Dharmasutra which prohibited the sale or 
purchase of slaves by Brahmanas (1.20.15) also lends its 
support to this belief. It is further corroborated by some 
characters in ancient dramas, for example the characters of 
Sthavaraka and Madanika in "Mrichchhakatika" of Sudraka 
(believed to be written during Gupta Age) bear testimony 
to the existence of slavery in ancient India. Despite so 
much evidence to support the contention that the institution 
of slavery existed in ancient India, we would be erring if 
we said that slavery was the sole basis of the ancient Indian 
economy. 

Slave labour was usually employed to serve as 
agricultural or unskilled industrial labour and as domestic 
labour (menials) but unlike other workers slaves were bereft 
of their freedom. 

Ancient Indian jurists distinguished between different 
kinds of slaves ; for example, we find four types of slaves 
being enumerated in the Vidura-pandita Jataka viz. 
(1) children of slaves ; (2) slaves for food and protection ; 
(3) purchased slaves and (4) voluntary slaves. In Manusmriti, 
however, a distinction is drawn between seven kinds of 
slaves : captives of war ; those serving for their 
maintenance ; children of slaves (born in the house of the 
master) ; purchased, presented or inherited slaves ; and 
those enslaved by way of punishment ( ^STTf <ft ^rR?r^ ?J? sr: 
^T^fft II ^f^ ^3TO3T SfKt ^STOtaq: I) ) 6 . Manu was of the 
opinion that Shudra could also be required to do the work 
of slaves ; it mattered little whether he was bought or not 

n 51 wN ft sts*?r STTSPTO ^rtjpn n) 7 . 



6. Manusmriti VIII-415. It has been made further clear in Kullu- 
kbhatt's commentary of Manusmriti wherein the following has been stated : 

II 



II 

7. Manusmriti-Ch. VIII-413. In Kautilya's times a Shudra could not 
forced to accept slavery or do the work of a slave. 

2 
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Similarly, it has been stated in Naradsmriti that "any 
person born of a female slave in the house of her master, 
purchased, received as a gift or inherited, kept OB 
maintenance during a period of dearth and famine or pledged 
by a person with another person in return of a loan, was 
a slave". Besides, any person who failed to meet his 
financial obligation, was a prisoner of war or had been won 
over in a wager or had volunteered to embrace slavery was 
a slave ; similarly, a person who embraced slavery for his 
maintenance or with a view to marry a female slave or who 
had sold himself was also regarded a slave ( *r 

: U 
fcT-il 

: H ) 8 

The slaves, long before the Kautilyan era, were at the 
mercy of the masters ; there were kind masters as well as 
tyrants who subjected their slaves to all sorts of hardships. 
We find in Namsiddhika Jataka, the slave girl-Dhanapali 
being severely beaten and hired out to work for others ; in 
Katahaka Jataka the slave (Katahaka) running away from 
the house of his master for fear of being branded or 
imprisoned ; in Cullasethi Jataka the daughter of the Setthi 
fearing that herself and her slave financee would be cut to 
pieces if her father came to know of her flirtations ; on the 
other hand, there were masters who regarded slaves more or 
less as members of their families and confided in them as 
much as in their kith and kins, for example, we find the 
master giving out all the secrets of his treasure to his slave in 
Nanda Jataka and the Brahmin master consulting his slave- 
girl (Panna) on certain important matters in the Nanacchanda 
Jataka. Similarly, the Asampadan Jataka refers to the 
loyalty of the slaves towards their ex-master. Sirikalakanni, 
Gangamala and Uraga Jatakas go to prove that slaves 
(whether male or female) were meted very kind treatment 
and were treated more or less as the near ones of the 
masters. 

The conditions of the slaves came to be so much 
ameliorated near about 320 B. C. that foreign visitors to 

8. Naradsmriti - Chap. V - 26.27.28 
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India could not even visualise the existence of slavery in 
India. Observers like Megasthenese, accustomed to the 
treatment of slaves in the west, thought that there was no 
slavery in India. Arrian, probably relying on the account 
given by Megasthenese, stated that "all the Indians are free 
and not one of them is a slave". Onesikritos, one of the 
earliest observers (earlier than Megasthenese), also denied 
the existence of slavery in the lower Indus Valley. But 
slavery did then exist in India admits of little doubt. A 
large part of the credit for bringing about such ameliorated 
conditions goes to Kautilya. To him existence of slavery 
was a sign of backwardness. 

Kautilyan Reforms : 

The first reform, in the field of slavery, that Kautilya 
sought to bring about was to impose a ban upon the sale or 
purchase of children as slaves. Any person pledging or 
selling his own minor children or children of his relatives 
as slaves was heavily fined. If a Shudra sold a minor, he was 
fined twelve "pana" ; if a Vaishya, a Kshattriya or a Brahman 
committed the same crime twice, thrice or even four times 
heavier fines were imposed on them by way of punishment. 



: II *M fJS^'- II Srf^T fr3I : II STTfFJt ^3*1- II ) 9 Besides the 
active participants in such acts the witnesses to such deals 
were also punished ( v?s&fe[ ^Iq^TRtfW^n ^3T. %cj^rt<ni ^ II ) 10 
He, however, made a provision that if an Aryan had to be 
pledged for overcoming some trouble, efforts had to be 
made to earn the money necessary to get him manumitted at 
the earliest (3fS[ 3TSSskreTO f^^^WfTFT^ fr2K4 ^nf^W 
^n3 ?n?lE3RTcnt 3} <0 fatfsHt^ll ) n . Kautilya, however, said 
that the purchase or sale of children as slaves was not 
forbiden for the "Mlechchas" for they were savage and 
backward, but an Arya could in no case be allowed to remain 
a> slave (^^Ri^q: SRT fo^WTKJ ^T II ^ cf3FM cfRWW I! ) ia 



9. Kautilya - " Arthshastra" - Pt. HI Ch. 13 Prakaran 65-1. ?. 3. 4. 

10. Kautilya- 44 Arthshastra" -Pt. Ill Ch. 13 Prakaran 65-5 

11. Kautilya -' Arthshastra" -Pt. Ill Ch. 13 Prakaran 6^-8 

12. Kautilya-" Arthshastra" -Pt. Ill CK 13 Prakaran 65-07 
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Foreigners, particularly Greeks and Romans, were regarded 
as Mlechchas (savage and backward people) by Kautilya, pro- 
bably, for the reason that slavery formed the very basis of their 
social life. Kautilya's conception of an Arya was not restricted 
to the twice-born class alone but extended to Shudra as well.. 
It would thus be seen that Kautilya not only sought to uproot 
slavery but also made an attempt to better the conditions of 
Shudra. He was very considerate about women and child 
slaves as would appear from the fact that he had forbidden 
the purchase and sale of children and women slaves under 
certain circumstances. Any Arya pledging or selling out his 
slave (of less than 8 years of age) for doing low work, was 
heavily fined. The same punishment was given to those who 
sold or pledged a pregnant female slave, without making 
provision for her maternity; the purchasers and the witnesses 
to such a sale or pledge were also similarly punished 



II 13 

The existence of a programme of social welfare and 
security in those days can thus not be denied. 

It was probably, with the intention of paying due 
respect to human values that Kautilya was motivated to lay 
down that slaves could neither be asked to do ignoble and 
low work nor could be defiled or violated by the masters. 
Failure to respect the word of law in this regard could 
result hi the forfeiture of the money paid in exchange of the 
slave. If the master violated the chastity of a nurse or 
a female slave or took ignoble work from them then not only 
the slave was set free but the master had to bear the loss of 
the money paid in her exchange ( 



In another case a fine equivalent 
to double the consideration paid for the slave was imposed 

II 15 . 



13. Kautilya--" Arthaahastra"-Pt. Ill Ch. 13 Prakaran 65-27 

14. Kautilya-" Arthshastra "~Pt. Ill Ch. 13 Prakaran 65-14. 15 

15. Kautilya-" Arthahastra "-Pt III Ch. 13 Prakaran 65-19 
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Besides the following rules were also meant to protect 
the women slaves : 



n 16 



) 

) *m ^?f ^Rrre^RFft *nm gicn srfoft ^T^n eRrer: u 18 



"These regulations prevented a master from taking undue 
advantage of the helplessness of the slaves and also helped 
in the amelioration of the conditions of employment of female 
slaves. 

The State extended its helping hand to male slaves as 
well and tried to protect the honour of those respectable 
persons who were forced by circumstances to embrace 
slavery. Such men could not be required to do low and 
ignoble work, and if they were forced to do it, they auto- 
matically became free under the law of the day. 19 The 
children of an Arya, who had sold himself as a slave, how- 
ever, continued to be regarded as Arya. ( 



Slaves were also 'accorded the right to manumission on 
fulfilling certain conditions. A slave could free himself on 
paying his price to the master ( J^q^ =sn4c3 *r%rjl ) 2l ; a slave 
( captive of war ) could free himself on paying half the 
ransom ( wzfrsrrol' ^RHS?I: TORSig^r *j^l^ m %^3 II ) ^ ; a 
person enslaved for his failure to pay a fine could become free 
by paying the fine or by putting in some service in exchange 
{^^ff:dfarr^gqro<Ul) 13 . Kautilya was of the opinion 
that the price for manumission ought to be equal to the price 
of the pledge ( *$^$qrarsr frs^q: II ) 24 ; a master could not thus, 



16. Kautilya- 41 Arthshastra "-Pt. Ill Ch. 13 Prakaran 65-17 

17. Kautilya- 4 ' Arthshastra '-Pt. Ill Ch. 13 Prakaran 65-32 

18. KautiJya-" Arthshastra "-Ft. Ill Ch. 13 Prakaran 65-33 

19. In continuation the matter referred to in footnote 14 read : 



(Kautiiya- "Arthshastra" Pfc. Ill Ch. 13 Prakaran 65-16 > 

20. Kautilya- 44 Arthshastra"-Pt. Ill Ch. 13 Prakaran 65-20 

21. Kautilya-''Arthshastra"-Pt. HI Ch. 13 Prakaran 65-22 

22. Kautilya-"Arthsha3tra"-Pt. Ill Ch. 13 Prakaran 65-26 
23. Kautilya-'*Arthahastra J '~Pt. Ill Ch. 13 Prakaran 65-25 
24. Kautilya-* 4 Arthshastra' ~Pt. HI Ch. 13 Prakaran 65-24 
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demand more for setting a slave free. Under the Kautilyai* 
law one who did not set a slave free on getting the price for 
manumission was punished with a fine of twelve "pana' ; 
a similar punishment was given for unreasonably keeping the 
slave in confinement (^WjpF^I f^^Wl^W^^t 5^'^^ft 



Kautilya was generous enough to grant the slaves a right 
to property. They could have proprietory rights in the pro- 
perty left by their parents or in their own earnings with the 
consent of their masters ( who were generally kind enough 
to allow it ) ( 3*TcJTTfr*RT Wlfowifai aim fa$ ^ ^^ II ) i6 ; but 
where a slave had no heir his property ultimately belonged 
to the master ( 5RB[aRq %V3$t 5TW %stWTl% ^TT*ft )- 27 Slaves 
could make separate earnings but not at the cost of the work 
of their masters. These earnings enabled them to accumulate 
the money needed for their freedom. History bears testimony 
to the fact that all these measures went a long way to better 
the conditions of the slaves during the period usually known 
as the "Golden period", in Indian history. Attempts were 
primarily made, during this period, to abolish slavery but if 
someone was compelled to remain a slave he was meted such 
humane treatment that foreigners had reasons enough to 
believe that slavery was practically non-existent in India. 

Bindusara and Ashoka also tried to maintain such ameli- 
orated conditions of the slaves as is evident from the 9th 
Rock Edict of Emperor Ashoka, in which it is stated that the 
Law of Piety consists of, among other things, the improve- 
ment in the conditions of the slaves and a guarantee of kind 
and human treatment of slaves and hired servants. The 
condition of slaves, however, began to deteriorate in the 
post-Mauryan period. Indian masters were now, more or 
less, following the ways of the Romans. Taking of low andi 
ignoble work was legalised. 

It was latter laid down in the Naradsmriti that 
the sages had made a distinction between five types 
of attendants of which students, apprentices, hired servants, 

25. Kautilya- 1 * Arthshastra : '-Pt. Ill Ch. 13 Prakaran 65-28. 29 

26. Kautilya-"Arthshaatra"~Pt. Ill Cb. 13 Prakaran 65-21 

27. KautiIyar- u Arth8hastra' ? -Pt. HI Ch. 13 Frakaran G5-30 
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and officials were regarded as labourers (karmakara) 
and were required to do only pure work ; in the fifth 
category of attendants fell the slaves who were required 
to do all sorts of impure work ( 

u PKr: ^W^Ecrei ^rUrwcBr. n 
- ^Nsr ^i^n?3 s^snspr: ti 



u 

: U 28 



The slaves were now not only required to do low work 
but were also mercilessly beaten on their failure to obey 
the master. They were also deprived of all proprietory 
rights which Kautiljfe had so generously granted to them. It 
has been made quite clear in some of the scripts, supposed 
to be written after the " Arthashastra ", e.g. Manusmriti, 
Yajnavalkyasmriti, Naradsmriti etc. that a slave could not 
acquire proprietory rights during the life-time of his master 
and whatever he earned or acquired belonged to the person to 
whom they belonged. We, thus, find stated in Manusmriti 

*Mt 3** ^TCST 5R t^nspn: *w- n 3% wiw^fcr *FPI % zw cra^n 29 

An identical verse appears in Naradsmriti. 30 At another 
place in Manusmriti it has been laid down that a Brahman 
could confidently seize the goods owned by a Shudra, who 
was his slave, since the slave was not supposed to have any 
property (ft^r sTT^F ^T^o^qi^l^mi^cl.! ^T ftcR^lfer %%c*4 
s^TsMt f| fl: II ) 81 It makes the position of the slaves all 
the more clear. We, however, find a verse in a latter 
scripture wherein it is declared that the only wealth in which 
a slave could claim proprietory rights was the purchase price 
that the master paid him (for his purchase) and the gifts from 
the master ( ^Ttf^ ^t ^^1^ ^fft cRq ? ^^: I 



II ). 32 Though a small degree of proprietory rights 
were given in latter years, yet other limitations to which the 
slaves were subject were far from statisfactory. 



28. Naradsmirti Ch. V 2. 3. 4. 5. 6 and 7 

29. Manuamriti Ch. VIII 416 

30. Naradsmriti Ch. V 41 

31. Manusmriti Ch. VIII 417 

32. Katyayana Ch. V 723 
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Any debt taken by a slave for the benefit of his family 
was, on the slave's failure to pay, paid off by his family 
members as appears from the following quotation from 
Naradasmriti Rr^p%qTRi^T^^^^I*t^ 3^ I 



Katyayana was also of similar opinion when he said 



An identical verse is found in Vishnusmriti. 85 

A slave could, however, work as the master's agent and 
contract debts and obligations, binding on the master, if these 
were for the good of his master or masters' family. It is a 
proof of the reliance and trust that was* placed on the slaves, 
as well as of their loyalty and trustworthiness. 

Slaves had the right to give evidence in a court of law 
in case qualified witnesses or proper evidence were not 
available and his evidence was respected by the courts. S6 

As already pointed out earlier, slaves could get them- 
selves released from the bonds of slavery by fulfilling certain 
conditions. It was thus laid down in Naradsmriti that a 
person who was enslaved for non-payment of debts or for a 
fixed period could get himself manumitted by paying off his 
debt with interest thereon or on the expiry of the period for 
which he was enslaved ( sgof g *ftc[4 ^c3T wit ^T^n^g^l% I 

ll ) 37 A person who was enslaved 



for getting maintenance during a period of famine could be 
free on giving two cows to the master ( 3W$15^ ^TJ^g^fi 
*fcjtf ^RC, ) ** and lastly, a person who was enslaved for 
getting maintenance in normal times or for having sexual 
relations with a female slave, could become free by giving up 
the subsistence and by ceasing to have any relationship 
with the female slave. 89 It was further provided in 

33. Naradsmriti Cb. I 12 

34. Katyayanaquoted in Vivad Ratnakar Page 56 

35. Vishnusmriti Ch. VI 39 

36. Manusmriti Ch. VIII 70 

37. Naradsmriti Ch. V 33 

38. Naradsmriti Ch. V 31 

39. Naradsmriti Cb. V 36 
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Naradsmriti that slaves born of a slave woman (in the house 
of the master), inherited, purchased or received in gift could 
not be set free except when the master so desired; 4o similarly 
a captive of war, a person won in a wager and the person who 
voluntarily surrendered himself as a slave could not be 
granted freedom unless they gave their substitute to the 
master ( ^TT^focgq*!^ pFTH- wf^cl- 1 srfa^ftq^^R 3^% geWRT II ) 41 

To prevent independent men from embracing slavery 
and to prevent a fall from asceticism it was ordained by 
Karad that an apostate from asceticism was to remain a 
King's slave and could never purify or free himself ( 



a wretched man who'sold himself as a slave could never get 
freedom from slavery ( frs&MfaTO an?m4 cP5f: S5KPW II 3 



A person captured by robbers or thieves and sold out 
as a slave was set free by the kings since such slavery was 
not legitimate ( 



35 % %53cT II ) 4i A person could not, thus be made a 
slave by force. An almost identical verse appears in the 
Yajnavalkayasmriti, 45 which also directs a King to emancipate 
any person who was made a slave forcibly with the excep- 
tion of, of course, the captive of war. 

To avoid excesses by powerful Brahmins, out of ego or 
egotheism, Manu made a provision whereby a Brahmin 
forcing a twice-born man, against his will, to do the work of 
a slave was fined six hundred "pana" ( cfl^f g ^Tl^hri^pii^|u|: 
^^1%^ || srfoT^cr: srwic^if T ^^ : ^^ H " )* A slave 
could not be given harsh corporal punishment as appears 
from the following : Wf 5^^T 5m$* >^r T5n ^ 4?*: II 

?^^^T %SJ^T ^T u ^cRg wft^w ^^wl ^TER 
3 5i5^SfiH: w4ki^nsn3L U 47 which enjoined that a wife, 



40. Naradsmriti-Ch. V~29 

41. Naradsmrifci-Ch. V-34 

42. Naradsmriti-Ch. V - 35 

43. Naradsmriti-Ch. V - 37 

44. Naradsmriti-Ch. V-38 

45. Yajnavalkyasmriti-Ch. II 182.-186 

46. Manuamriti-Ch. VIII -412 

47. Manuamriti-Ch. VIII - 299. 300 
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son, slave, pupil or younger brother who was guilty of 
any fault could be beaten with a piece of rope or of a split 
bamboo, (only on the back and never on a tender part) ;. 
anyone found guilty of punishing, otherwise was treated as- 
guilty of theft. The purpose of this ruling was to avoid 
award of inhuman punishment to slaves or dependants. 

A slave could, however, enjoy the privilege of the 
masters' son if at the risk of his own life, he succeeded in 
saving the life of his master, who was in the grips of death. 
It is quite evident from the following: ^%qi ^rPW ^fe^flt- 
3fasrT*NfoRRI STSc^ *T ftfp^T JJSRpt *$Sfa ^ II 48 It may, thus,, 
be concluded that the obligations of the slaves were not 
forgotten ; they were duly recompensed for their sacrifices. 

The foregoing discussion makes it abundantly clear that 
in India slaves were usually not exposed to inhuman and 
barbaric treatment nor were they cruelly and deplorably ex- 
ploited as in Greece and Rome. It was so because slavery 
never became the sole basis of the economic life of the ancient 
Indians. India can be proud of the fact that such condemn* 
able methods of making slaves as kidnapping expeditions 
were not employed by Indians nor was slave trade encou- 
raged in this country. In this respect they were definitely 
much more enlightened than the so called " Civilized 
Americans " of only a hundred years back. Though slaves 
were regarded as workers of the lowest order yet they 
were hardly ever ill-treated. The Cambridge History of 
India bears testimony to it when it reads as follows : " ... .we 
find in Jataks, the slave petted, permitted to learn writing 

and handicrafts But of actual ill-treatment there is 

scarcely any mention. .. .we do not meet with runaway 
slaves. " 



48. Naradsmriti-Ch. V-30. A similar verse appears in Yajnavalkyaainriti- 

Oh. II 186 

49. Cambridge History of India- Vol. I Page 205 



CHAPTER III 

Labour In Agricultural And Allied Occupations 
In Ancient India 

By 2500 B. C. the pastoral stage was gradually fading: 
away and agriculture was coming to be the main occupation 
of the peoples in India as is apparent from the numerous 
hymns of the Rigveda (viz. VII - 101.3 ; X.105.1 ; X. 50.3 ; 
IV. 57.1 addressed to the rain-gods or rivers etc, to bless 
increased fertility to the soil and better crops.). Enough 
importance was attached to agricultural operations as a 
profession by a passage of the tenth Mandala (X, 34.13 ) 
wherein a man advised a ruined gambler to give up gambling 
and try his luck in agriculture which was sure to make him 
prosperous. Apart from it, various passages of Atharvaveda 
(III. 14.3 ; VI. 91.1 ; VI. 50.142 VIII. 10.24 ; and XIX. 31.3) r 
Taittiriya Samhita (IV. 2 ; V. 1.7.3., VII. 2.10 ;), Sathapatha 
Brahman (I. 6.1.3) and Kausitaki Brahman (XIX. 3) bear 
enough evidence of the adoption of agriculture as an, 
important occupation. 

Though agriculture had come to be the chief occupation 
of the people yet information regarding agricultural labour 
in ancient India is rather scanty. We do not find much 
information regarding the employment of men on the 
fields probably for the fact that agriculture itself was the 
occupation of more than fourth-fifths of the population and 
that the number of labourers employed for wages on the 
farms was comparatively less. Agriculture was considered to 
be an honourable profession * and hence people liked to 
engage in this profession themselves rather than employ 
labourers and get the work done through them. Self suffi- 
ciency was existent to a great extent and, probably, there 
were only a few persons who could be called landless or 
who were available for employment on the farms or else 

There is an old saying : 

cft iram *R i ft$g sraft vfa?r fop* 11 

which goes to prove that in ancient Ipdia agriculture was suppose* 
to be the most honourable vocation. 
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where. Only a few rich and wealthy people, owning large 
tracts of land, could afford to engage labourers 
or keep slaves to do agricultural work for them. We 
find a reference, in the Atharva-veda, to the employment 
of Dasis and slave girls for agricultural operations. 
'This practice of employing labourers or slaves on the fields 
gained more popularity in the latter years but there is 
nothing to prove that slavery ever became the sole basis of 
the agricultural economy in ancient India. 

We further find that the family members (particularly 

women and children) were obliged to assist their husbands, 

parents or guardians in carrying on agricultural operations. 

Most of the workers on the fields were self-employed free- 

anen but labourers were also employed, and slaves kept, to do 

the duties of Krishivala (ploughmen), Dhanyakrit (buskers) 

.and Vapa (sowers) etc. 

As the time passed by, a class of landless labourers began 
to grow up and the society also came to be split up into four 
rigid divisions (varna : ). The fact that the agricultural 
vocation came to be allotted to the people of the Vaishya- 
varna is evinced by various Samhitas and Dharmashastras. 
For example, we find stated in Sankha Samhita that "Trade, 
Agriculture and rearing of cattle are the specific duties of a 
Vaishya" y ; in Gautam's Dharmasutra that people of Vaishya 
Varna were authorized to carry on trade and agriculture, 
.rear cattle and lend money (^R^lfiH f^i^fT^I^<pft?i3 II) 2 
and in the Vashistha Dharmasutra ( ST^far ^ snTNlSR" ?3WKto 
*ft%cT I) tjcn^R 35WT II l^falfiJFKf qT5J<?T?4 <pft4 ^T II ) 3 In Harita 
Samhita it is likewise stated that a Vaishya ought to 
tend cattle, trade and engage in agriculture. 4 As most 
of the Vaishya were moneyed people it was becoming 
almost customary with them to employ the landless labourers, 
usually Shudra (since they owned nothing and if they did 
it was for the benefit of the Dvija ) and the slaves for 
-agricultural operations. 

1. Sankha Samhita Ch. I 4 

2. Gautama Dhartnasutra Ch. X 49 

3. Vashistha Dharmasutra Ch. II 17. 18. 19 

4. Harita Samhifcra Ch. II 6 
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That labour came to be employed in agriculture latter 
in the post-Vedic era admits of little doubt. The writings of 
Kautilya, Narad and Brahaspati go a long way to prove this 
fact. Kautilya stated at one place that the Sitaadhyaksha 
(fltaRTST:) was to get the fields sown by slaves, wage earners or 
labourers or by persons undergoing punishment ^|f ^R^gl^i 
&*$ zm^fo^zyfa^faw^Jl 5 This probably had a reference 
to the farms owned by the Kings. Besides, Naradsmriti also 
bears enough proof of the existence of agricultural labour in. 
ancient India (^rfrfecTWi 3 ^SHTFt ^EWPgg: II 
I ) 6 



Speaking of the dignity of agricultural labour, Brahaspati 
observed that the agricultural workers were mediocre 
whereas the warriors were superior and household servants- 
ranked much inferior to them ( sri^T" cJJW: 



Conditions of employment : 

The conditions of employment of agricultural labour 
differed with the status of the workers whether they 
were wage earners or slaves. Slaves usually got their 
maintenance only in return while the wage earners got their 
stipulated wages. Another striking difference between the 
two was that, unlike slaves wage earners were not twenty 
four hour servants of their employers and were not bereft 
of their freedom. 

Usually the wages of agricultural workers were fixed 
at the outset but in case their wages could not be so fixed, 
the workers were entitled to a share (generally one-tenth) 
in the profits or produce etc. For example, we come across 
the following observation in "Arthshastra" : 



n ) 8 

5. Kautilya - "Arthsbastra'XPfc. II Oh. XXIV 2 

6. Naradsmriti -Ch. VI-3 

7. Brihaspati smriti - Ch. XVI-10 

8. Kautilya- l 'Arthshastra"-Pt. Ill Ch. XIII 40 
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Similar opinions were given by Yajnavalkya 



and Narad ( ^^R^i%cTWf 3 33WT 

10 



But Brahaspati seems to have differed slightly from 
other law-givers in certain respects ; for example he allowed 
a certain share of the produce or milk etc., by way of extra 
consideration even to those workers who worked for wages 
Thus, a fifth share was given to those workers who got food 
and clothes as well, whereas those who served for a share 
of profits or produce were entitled to a third share ( 

: \ sn^KR^nTOT $kic*r *s*fa ?r sfcpp 11 

u 



An idea of the wages that were payable in cash to the 
agricultural workers can be had from Kautilya's Arthshastra, 
wherein, at one place, he states that workers employed by 
the Sitaadhyaksha (Head of the agricultural operations in the 
State ) were to be paid one and a quarter 'pana' per month 
besides food by way of wages, as is evident from the 
following : 



The workers were, however, responsible for the proper 
maintenance ot the tools and implements given to them. 



1S 



Relations with the Master : 

The relations between landowners (employers) and 
the tillers of the soil (agricultural workers) appear 
to have been harmonious enough in ancient India. While 
dealing with wages and industrial relations elsewhere in 
this book, I have pointed out that the employers were 
punished on their failure to pay wages when due ; at the 
same time the worker was also required to be loyal and 
sincere to his work. Severe punishment was awarded on 
their refusing to, or on abstaining from, work ; even the 

9. Yajnavalkyasmriti-Ch. II 194 

10. Naradsmriti - Ch. VI 3 

11. Brihaspatismriti - Ch. 16-11. 12. 13 

12. Kautilya-"Arthashasbra" Pt. II Ch. 24-38. 39 

13. Naradsmriti - Ch. VI 4. 
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.slightest mistake was not allowed to go unpuninshed. An 
idea of the nature of punishment for abandoning work can 
be had from the following : ereRHr: ^tenRT^T ^n 
which means that a servant in tillage who abandoned 
work was to be flogged. 

If there were any differences, over the question of wages, 
between the masters and the labourers the matter was decid- 
ed on the basis of the evidence available or according to the 
work performed (^rsTfaprfo wrajl ST%TTWT% 3cT: 3$ 
<T^S33^hr u ) l5 Workers were, however, allowed to take 
leave within reasonable limits, as and when they needed it 
particularly in cases of illness. 1G 

Herdsmen 

Closely connected with the agricultural occupation 
was the vocation of tending cattle of which we find enough 
^evidence even earlier than the period of definite settlements. 
In the Vedic and post-Vedic ages, as also in the latter 
^centuries, enough importance was attached to this occupation. 
We find references to cattle-rearing not only in the Veda, 
^various Samhitas and Jatakas, but also in epics like 
Mahabharat and Ramayana. Cattle rearing, like agriculture, 
was also the occupation of the Vaishya varna as would 
.appear from the earlier part of this chapter where various 
quotations were given from Sankha Samhita, Harita Samhita, 
Gautam's Dharmasutra 17 and Vashishtha Dharmasutra 18 in 
support of this belief. Though cattle-rearing was an 
important occupation of the people of the Vaishya varna, yet 
we find them engaging workers for protecting and grazing 
their cattle and for dairying purposes. 

Wages, and conditions of work of herdsmen : 

The wages and the conditions of work of the herdsmen 
were more or less similar to those of the agricultural labour- 

14. Apastamba Dharmasutra - Prasana II Patala 11 -Khan da 28-2 

15. Kautilya "Arthshastra^-Pfc. Ill-Ch. 13-43.44 

16. The reader is referred to the Chapter on "Wages and conditions of 
work in Ancient India". 

II 
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ers. Their wages were also fixed by contract and in the 
absence of any stipulation one tenth share of the produce 
was given by way of wages as appears from Kautilya's 
Arthshastra 19 and Naradsmriti. 2 Apart from stating 

r: u . 81 



Narad laid down separate rules for the regulation of 
wages of the herdsmen. He ordained that a heifer was to be 
given by way of an annual reward to a herdsmen who tended 
a hundred cows, while a milch cow was to be given to one 
who tended two hundred cows ; herdsmen were also allowed 
to take milk of all the cows on every eighth day ( TRI SRflgcflflft 
M3' m\ fg^TTirfcF I srfcRRcBt arfo tf^tt sngfcffr ll ). 22 Wages were 
also payable in kind as appears from Manusmriti, where- 
in it is laid down that a cowherd, who agreed to take milk in 
lieu of his wages, could milk the best out of every ten cows- 
with the permission of the master ( *rfa: sft^ft aRg % ipr^J^V 
sRT^U %2TTWI3*I% WT- ST ?WJT*5S?<t ^fit: ll ) 23 Manu further 
observed that, where there was no other agreement regard- 
ing wages, it ought to be regarded as the standard wage 
of the cowherds. 

Wages of herdsmen were withheld in Kautilya's days,, 
if they failed to be punctual in reporting for work ( ^5^Tc5*f%- 

24 It 



would thus be seen that one of the conditions of employ- 
ment was punctuality and that necessary punishment was 
given in cases of non-compliance. 

Duties of the herdsmen : 

The duties of the herdsmen were, primarily, to take the 
cattle in the morning to the pastures for grazing and to bring, 
them back in the evening 25 . 

19. Pfc. Ill - Ch. XIII 40 

20. & 21 Naradamriti - Ch. VI - 3 

22. Naradsmriti -Ch. VI -10 

23. Manusmriti - Ch. VIII - 231 

24. Kautilya - "Arthshastra" Pt. II Ch. 29-32.33 

25. Naradsruriti-Ch. VI II 
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They were also required to milk them, to take their care, 
to save them from being misled, stolen away, killed or invol- 
ved in accidents, and also to see that the cattle in their charge 
did not in anyway damage the property of any person or 
march into the fields or farms of other persons. Failure to 
fulfil any of these conditions or attempts to shirk responsi- 
bility were punishable under the law. The herdsmen could 
not only be made to pay the damages but in cases of extreme 
negligence or on turning traitors could even be sentenced to 
death by hanging ; such harsh were the laws in those days. 
Let us review some of them. Gautama simply laid down 
that the herdsman was responsible for any damage caused to 
anyone by the cattle in his charge ( q^ftf^r ^T^q: II TT^g^ 
gcfiwUl). s6 Apastamba observed that a herdsman who left 
tending the cattle (without notice) was to be flogged 
( oreftR: ^StaRW ^ffcn% ^cn^^n cTsn ^^ I ) 27 and the charge 
of cattle was to be given to some other herdsman ( 3fcRfa*t 
^ns^r C RTT^II)- 28 K the cattle perished or were stolen away on 
account of the negligence of the herdsman, the herdsman 
was required to compensate the owner for the loss ( 

). 29 



Some such rules regarding the rights and responsibilities 
of the herdsmen are also found in the "Arthshastra J> , 
Kautilya was also of the opinion that the loss of cattle could 
be due to a number of reasons 30 but if it was due to the 
negligence of the herdsman, he could be forced to compensate 
the owner. Describing the responsibilities of the herdsman, 
Kautilya wrote that herdsman ought to save old, infirm and 
newborn cattle and graze them at such secure places which 
were not haunted by hunters, thieves or dogs etc. ( 



31 



He had to be vigilant when the cattle went 



26. Gautam Dharmasutra - Ch. XL1 19.20 

27. Apastamba Dharmasutra - Prasana 2 f Patala 11, Khanda 28-2, 3 

28. Apastamba Dharmasutra - Prasana 2, Patala 11, Khanda 28-4 

29. Apastamba Dharmasutra - Prasana 2 f Patala 11, Khanda 28-6 

30. Kautilya - "Arthshastra" - P\ II Ch. 29-11. 12. 13 

31. Kautilya - "Arthshastra" - Pt. H Ch. 29-18. 19 

3 
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to drink water or take bath in some river ( 



T II ). S2 It was, however, the duty of the 
herdsmen to inform the Goadhyaksha in cases of the loss of 
cattle ; otherwise they could be made to recompense for 
the loss 



In the case of natural death of the cattle the herdsman 
was to produce the skin etc., of the cattle by way of proof 



). ^ If it, however, came to 
be proved that the loss or destruction was not natural but due 
to the mischief played by the herdsman even the penalty of 
death could be imposed on him ( ^ 5^1 ^l^cfl f <ft ^Rf^TT ^ 
^Bp II). 35 A lesser punishment was given for the offence of 
changing the royal cows with those of others ( 



It, thus, appears from the above that as long as the herds- 
men did not try to cheat the master (owner of the cattle) 
and as long as they performed their duties well their 
position was secure ; but any act of wilful negligence or 
deliberate mischief on their part was disapproved and was 
punishable. Manu was also in line with Kautilya when he 
said that the herdsmen were answerable for any injury to 
the cattle while these were in their charge, be it day 
or night ( fr*T S^CTf 91*5 ^jsft wrfofr 3^85 I 



While further clarifying the law in this regard Manu 
observed : ^Tg j^r& ffaft: 



?nr 

ff: II 38 . Further, the herdsmen could also not be 

32. Kautilya - "Arthshastra" - Pt. II Ch. 29-21 

33. Kautilya - "Arthshastra" - Pfc. II Ch. 29-22 

34. Kautilya - "Arthshastra" - Pt. II Ch. 29-23 

35. Kautilya - "Arthshastra" - Pt. II Ch. 29-14 

36. Kautilya - "Arthshastra" - Pt. II Ch. 29-15 

37. Manusmriti - Ch. VHI-230 

3 J. Manuamriti - Ch. VIII - 232-236 
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held responsible if the cattle in their charge marched into 
the unfenced farms of any person and grazed or destroyed 
the standing crops ( crereRlTrr sn?4 fof|*g: 'RRt' ^ I * * 
II). 39 



Centuries after Manu, Narad expressed an almost similar 
opinion about the duties and responsibilities of the herdsmen. 
He observed that should a herdsman fail to take steps to 
save the animals in his charge or inform the owner in time, 
he was to pay a fine to the King and to compensate the 
owner for the loss thus incurred, as appears from the 
following : 3T %Sr4*H ^sspn^KPf srRlKr: I 



f I: 



Thus, any dispute arising amongst the herdsmen and owners 
of the cattle were settled according to the laws then in 
force. It would, however, be seen that while, on the one 
hand, deliberate mischief, wilful negligence and failure or 
refusal to perform stipulated duties were not tolerated and 
were most severely punished, on the other hand, the herdsmen 
were granted immunity from any responsibility as long as 
they were sincere to their work and took all reasonable steps 
to avert troubles. Judging in the light of the primitive 
conditions of those days we can say that the laws relating to 
the payment of wages, conditions of work and the relations 
between the owners of cattle and herdsmen were quite 
reasonable and satisfactory. 



39. Manusmrifci - Ch. VIH - 238 

40. Naradsmriti - Ch. VI - 12-17 



CHAPTER IV 

Wages And The Conditions Of Work 
In Ancient India 

Wages ; 

Workers in the past, as today, were employed for wages 
and wages were central to the problems of industrial peace 
in those days as well. According to the ancient authorities 
wages were the consideration for the performance of a 
contract of service, entered into between an employer and 
a workman. Wages in fact depended on the bargaining 
capacities of both the employers and the workers. It appears 
that there was a sort of higgling between the workers and 
the employers for the fixation of wages. Wage rates were, 
thus, the result of a process of bargaining and time and work 
were the two major considerations in their determination, as 
is evident from the following quotation from Kautilya's 
Arthshastra W*Wlfi*ct ^^ &ft n q^T3i^qqflVnforl%<^ I* 
3wiRwft*KJ W3*nfefll II. 1 Besides, some standard methods of 
determining wages, standardised wage rates are also available 
in the ancient Indian scriptures. Thus, in case no remunera- 
tion was settled upon earlier for the performance of work, an 
agricultural labourer, a cowherd and a salesman could claim 
one-tenth of the produce, butter or goods respectively 

as his wages (^r%: 3*qi^t *hm&%- emr %%&& qoanimiSFRT 
sznrf rTT^r ^WTT^*nftcf>^ &*fa n ). 2 It was, however, stated 
by Kautilya that remuneration to the skilled persons like 
doctors, pleaders, artisans, musicians etc. was to be given 
according to the rates prevailing at other places or as fixed 
by the experts ( ST^feqf^rfa^ 

u ). 8 



Apart from it, Kautilya had also fixed some standard 
rates of wages which were payable to the workers in the 
employ of the State. Thus, he observed W^i^^faf 

1. Kautilya - "Arthshastra" - Part III - Ch. 13 - 38, 39, 41 

2. Kautilya ~ "Arthshastra" - Part III - Ch. 13 - 40 

3. Kautilya ~ "Arthshastra n r Part Ill-Ch. 13-42 
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: II f^a^RRTT: II 
: II 



meaning thereby that foretellers, charioteers, priests, story- 
tellers, bards and those in-charge of different departments 
etc. were to be paid at the rate of a thousand "pana" ; 
skilled soldiers, writers and accountants etc. five hundred 
"pana", ordinary workers (artisans and carpenters) one 
hundred and twenty "pana", servants engaged for attending 
on men and keeping cattle sixty "pana", musicians and enter- 
tainers two hundred and fifty "pana" and trumpet blowers 
five hundred "pana" annually as wages. Similarly good 
jockeys, miners and sculptors, sorcerers, teachers and those 
learned in Veda were paid five hundred to one thousand 
"pana" according to their abilities. Further, servants 
of the village units such as washermen, barbers and village 
Mukhia, spies etc. were to be given five hundred "pana" 

T^SKTT:) 5 and couriers were paid 



ten or twenty "pana per "yojan" (a measure of distance), 
i. e., according to the distance covered by them ( 39qftrt 3t*R 
<gf. j^Wi ^fft fg;<j*r^T 3?T^rsn^Rn0. 6 We, thus, find 
that wages in Kautilya's days ranged from about sixty to a 
thousand "pana" a year, according to the abilities and 
services of the workers. Speaking the other way round we 
can say that wages ranged from one sixth of a "pana" to a 
quarter to three (2.75) "pana" a day. 

Some more information on wages is furnished by the 
same authority. For instance, according to Kautilya, the 
proper wage for weaving cotton cloth was the equivalent 
money worth of cotton, while the wages for weaving silk or 
woollen cloth were equal to one and a half times and twice 
the value of silk and wool respectively. 7 Thus no specific 

4. Kautilya - "Arthshastra" - Part V - Ch. Ill - 14 - 20 

5. Kautilya - "Arthshastra" - Part V ~ Ch. HI - 25 

6. Kautilya - " Ar thshastra" - Part V - Ch. HI - 21, 22 

7. Kautilya - "Arthshastra" - Part IV - Ch. I -11, 12 
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rates of wages were fixed for weavers, but wages were 
payable according to the value of the yarn. Similarly, 
washermen were paid on the basis of wages fixed for them, 
separate rates were fixed for dying and washing. The wages 
were one "pana" for good washing, half a "pana" for medium 
and one fourth of a "pana" for ordinary washing, 8 Experts 
were called upon to determine the wages of the washermen 
in cases of disputes. 9 The rates of wages for tailors 
and weavers were quite like those for washermen. 10 
The wages of the goldsmiths for making ornaments 
of silver were one Masha for one ornament and one 
eighth the value of gold in case of gold ornaments 
( *n^%<T5t ^w^q- ii gsoferrs^mr: u f^TfrtiVr %3^TT^cFf?fe: ); M 
Double these rates were payable for those ornaments which 
required extraordinary skill. Similarly the wages for 
making ornaments and wares from metals like copper, brass, 
lead, bronze, iron etc. were five per cent of the value of the 
metal ( mIt?[^^$I?;f235Rf q^j ^ ^Ff^ II V 2 



Even earlier than Kautilya, in the period represented 
by Jatakas, a reference to wages is found. Thus we find in 
the Gangamala Jataka stated : 

"Tada - Varanasiya uttaradvaravasl eko bhatiko 
udakabhatim katva laddham addhamasakam pakaritthikaya 
autare thapetva" 1?> 

It goes to prove that the wage of water carrier was half- 
a-silver "Masha" a day. Similarly, we find in the Visahya- 
Jataka, the wage of a grass-cutter as one silver masha per 
day. We do not find further evidence of the fixation of 
wage rates of skilled workers in the Jatakas. 

Manu also referred to agreements for the performance 
of work and wages, but he did not lay down any specific 
rules for the fixation of wages as such. Some information 

8. Kautilya - "Arthshastra" - Part IV - Ch. I - 29, 30, 31 

9. Kautilya ~ ' Arthshastra" - Part IV - Ch. I - 28 
10. Kantilya ~ Arthshastra" - Part IV - Ch. I - 37 

1 1. Kautilya - " Arthshastra" ~ Part IV - Ch. I - 48, 49, 50 

12. Kautilya - "Arthshastra" - Part IV - Ch. I - 52 

13. Jataka's - edited by Fausboll Vol. Ill (1883) page 446 
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regarding wages is, however, available from Manusmriti; for 
example Manu laid down that the master should give proper 
maintenance to a Shudra after taking into consideration his 
abilities, work and the number of people whom he had to 
support ( SHE^T <T?T Mfrf: ^fS^TRW^i: I safe ^T^T <^ ^ ^PTI 
^ if^TfJ^). 14 The wages to a cowherd could be paid in kind 
(Milk) if the cowherd chose to have it. Thus, he was allowed 
to milk the best cow out of every ten cows in lieu of his 
wages ( *Tta: sfk^ ^3 * pflfsrat ^iqll flten*93*lc[ W- ST WlPJi&S- 
*lct *J%: II ). 15 Manu had also fixed certain standard wage rates 
for persons employed by the State. For example, he stated 
that maids, messengers and servants of the king ought to be 
paid daily at rates varying according to the nature of their 
rank and services 



: ll) 16 Thus, one f< pana" was payable daily to 
menials and unskilled servants and six "pana" a day to the 
skilled workers. Apart from it each unskilled worker was 
to get one "drona" and an skilled worker six "dronas" of 
paddy every month ; one piece of cloth was given to each 
unskilled worker every six-months while the skilled worker 
got six such pieces. 

The Kullukbhatta commentary which runs as follows 
makes the above still more clear : 3T3f>g 

II 

3 



u 

Yajnavalkya also referred to the determination of wages 
by bargaining. He opined that a person who made a servant 
work for him, without settling his wages, ought to be 
punished and the servant be compensated by giving a tenth 
part of the proceeds of the trade ( ^1<3R<i ^f?f *TT*i 

14. Manusmriti - Ch. X - 124 

15. Manuamriti - Ch. VIII - 231 

16. Mannsmriti - Ch. VII - 125, 126 
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). 17 The Mitak- 
shara commentary on Yajnavalkyasmriti clarifies it in 
the following words : 



WT ^TtRfa: II It is, thus, apparent that Yajnavalkya 
insisted on the settlement of wages at the outset probably 
for avoiding troubles which could arise afterwards. 

Like Kautilya and Yajnavalkya, Narad also laid 
emphasis on the payment of the same wages and in the same 
manner to the workers which were mutually agreed upon at 
the outset ( ^w %cf^t ^Jtc^^Tjft WWn^l 3TI5T *T^S^n% ^ ^^ 
^%f%^ll ). 18 He perhaps, referred to the contract of service 
and the wages that came to be settled upon by the forces 
of demand and supply ( or the bargaining capacities of the 
masters and the workmen). He was in line with 
Yajnavalkya in suggesting that in case wages were not fixed 
at the outset, the servant of a trader, a cowherd and an 
agricultural labourer could take a tenth part of the 

proceeds ( 

19 



Brahaspati, one of the important law givers of the past, 
was also of the opinion that wages stipulated at the time of 
employment \frere payable to the workers and also that wages 
were payable either daily, fortnightly, monthly, quarterly 
half-yearly or on the completion of the work, as agreed 

upon ( ^wi^'irrai^^is^^Rcm i $ 



Brahaspati, however, differed from other jurists, in 
respect of payment of wages where none had been settled 
upon earlier. While others agreed that in such cases a tenth 
share of the produce, or the profits of sale or the sale proceeds 
be given to the agricultural worker, cowherd or the servant 
employed by a trader. Brahaspati ordained the payment of 
a third or a fifth share depending upon the nature of the case. 
It has been laid down in Brahaspatismriti that if the 

17. Yajnavalkyasmrifci - Prakaran 16-194 

18. Naradsrariti - Ch. VI - 2 

19. Naradsmriti - Ch. VI - 3 

20. Brahaspatismriti -Ch. XVI- 9 
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worker was being provided with food and clothing, a fifth 
share of the profits or produce was payable to him ; the 
worker was entitled to a third share in case nothing was 
being given to him ( 

3 



Prof. Sylvain Lee, published certain rates of wages, 
which he considere4 were payable in Nepal and nearby 
areas of India in the 625 A.D. The following is a consoli- 
dated statement 22 of the same : 





Wages in 


copper "Pana" 


Manual Workers & Servants 










Yearly 


Monthly 


Daily 


1 


2 


3 


4 


Abhiseka-Hastin 588 


49 


11 



(Elephant Driver) 

Abhisekasva (Cavalier) 588 49 li 

Dhavaka Gechchi (Messenger) 588 49 1-J 

Officiating Priest 588 49 1J 

Bhanda 408 34 1 

Camaradhara & Pithadhyaksa 408 34 1 
(Personal Attendants) 

Dhwaja Manusya 408 34 1 

& Puspapatavaka (Flag carrier) 

Water Carrier 408 34 1 

Palace Servants 408 34 1 

Door Keeper 240 20 2/3 

Street Watchman 240 20 2/3 

Sweeper 240 20 2/3 

Soldier 408 34 1 

Gausthika (Cowherd) 408 34 1 

Nayaka (General of the Army) 3,800 320 10 

An idea of the wages in 625 A. D. can thus be had from 
the above table. 

21. Braliaspatismriti - Ch. XVI-12, 13 

22. Syivain Lee "Le Nepal" Pages 85-89 
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Shukracharya, a jurist of distinction, believed to have 
lived near about 900 A. D. distinguished between three kinds 
of servants inactive, ordinary and smart-and opined that 
wages were also payable to them in the same order 



He also stated that the wages ought to be classified as "ordi- 
nary" if they were adequate to procure the bare necessaries 
of life, "high" if they could provide enough food and cloth- 
ing and "low" if these were insufficient to maintain anyone 
even at the subsistence level ( 3jc^qM*K*t ^i^fl^n Sfcfrf&TT (I 

it tfl^isw *K*r w w $R$fasi n ) 24 



and were payable according to the qualifications of the 
worker, as appears from the following: 3*?! 
i tfafNfT g SPR^R gqunr^firTR % n ). 25 



Wages could be fixed according to time and work or 
according to both, as agreed upon ( 3KT&TRT WSWn^TT ^l4^T55- 

fefrffer^rr i ^%^rr 3 3&%w \*n ^?TT ^^r n ). 2<5 it, thus, appears 

that in ancient India both the time rate and piece 
rate systems of wage payments were in vogue. Examples 
of both piece and time rates were given by 
Shukracharya for the sake of clarification. Thus, if the 
employer said to the worker "you have to carry this load 
and will be paid this much", the wage was considered to 
have been fixed according to work ( 3? *u**r^Rn ^ WPSRctara^t 
*$ \ ^T**nfo 3>rSwRT *TT $f^?Tr cTl^l: II ) 27 and if the employer 
said to the worker : "I shall pay you so much every year 
or every month or everyday", the wages were said to have 
been fixed according to time ( <^ 3c*ft 3TTfo *nRr Jfr% fcfr ^ t 
TpfWcff ^TRT ?rs? ^T?3TTJft^[ ^ ^if^BT II ) 2B and supposing the 
master said to the worker : "you have done so much work 
in so much time, hence I shall pay you so much", the wage 

23. Shukraniti - Ch. 11-813. 14 

24. Shukranifci- Ch. 11-800. 801. 802 

25. Shukraniti-Ch, 11-803. 804 

26. Shukraniti-Ch. 11-791, 792 

27. Shukraniti - Ch. II - 793. 94 

28. Shukraniti - Ch. II. -795. 96 
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was supposed to have been fixed according to both time and 
work ( C^rmm $Wfi# WcWrfo ?^T ^ I ^WciraHt %\W ^W^ftcIT 

^ *TT ii ). 29 

Shukracharya was of the opinion that wages of a worker 
ought to be so fixed as to enable him to meet all his neces- 
sary expenses (ar^^^nfer vnctf % W3FRU <W "%*3 ^^T 
cigtan *FcT35Fr 111). 30 He also sounded a note of warning 
that if a worker was not paid an adequate wage there was a 
likelihood of the worker getting frustrated and turning an 
enemy. They could become auxiliaries to others and 
opportunists and deserters (^ gf^r lfa3J%^5l5TR5T <M? tfl- 1 
TOW *?preT% 3 feltOT^^T'll). 31 Modern industrial psycho- 
logists also believe that it is psychologically true that a 
starving man can never be sincere or loyal. Shukracharya 
also felt that in order to maintain peaceful relations between 
the masters and the workers it was absolutely necessary to 
keep the workers satisfied by paying them fair wages. It 
would thus be appreciated that his thoughts were in line 
with the thoughts of the modern labour economists and 
industrial psychologists. But inspite of all this the Shudra 
was still the suffering class. Their wages were hardly 
enough to maintain them. 32 

Payment of Wages : 

Almost all the above mentioned jurists did agree with 
each other that the payment of wages was to be made either 
daily, weekly, fortnightly, monthly, quarterly, six-monthly 
or yearly or on the completion of work or as agreed upon. 
Wages could, however, be withheld in certain cases, parti- 
cularly in cases of improper or non-performance of work. 

Further rules were laid down regarding payment of 
wages. Thus, Kautilya had, as already stated, laid down 
that wages were payable according to the contract or 
according to time and work, where it was not settled upon 
at the outset. 33 In case there was any disagreement at the 

29. Shukrauiti - Ch. II -797. 98 

30. ShukraDifci - Ch. II - 805. 806 

31. Shukraniti - Ch. II -807. 808 

32. Shukraniti ~ Ch. 11-809 

33. Kautilya "Arthshagtra 1 ' - Pt IH-Ch. 13-38, 39 
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time of payment, payment was to be made at the rates 
evidenced by the witnesses, and if no witnesses were available* 
it was to be made in accordance with the work performed, 84 
but if any person did not perform the work properly, seven 
days' wages were withheld and if inspite of all this his 
work continued to be unsatisfactory, the work could be 
entrusted to some other worker 



Kautilya also observed that no wages were payable to a 
person from whom no work was taken even though he might 
have presented himself for work, for wages were paid only 
for work. He admitted that he differed from other ancient 
authorities who held that the mere presence of the worker 
(whether work was taken or not) was enough to earn the day's 
wages to him ( ^qRW^FPRf: fctfft f^T%^rW: II ^frT life*?: M 
fKTW^ratf TUKWrfel ll ); 36 on the contrary, if the worker failed 
to perform the allotted work at the time and place desired 
by the employer nothing was payable to him 

f^rracj 



II J. 87 

Any overtime or extra work (other than the one settled 
upon) performed at the instance of the employer was not 
to be paid for ^fen^Rf^rwi 5RTS flHf 3^k ?8 . These 
stipulations smack of injustice but some historians believe 
that at the time " Arthshastra " was written India was 
passing through an economic crisis hence such policies 
had to be adopted. In those circumstances, probably, these 
rules could be justified. At one place in ''Arthshastra", we 
find that the workers could be made to work on holidays by 
payment of special wages ( ftfag sfoqi^jfWsr <&& ^K^T M J 39 
which is certainly an indicator of the fact that need for more 
production was felt in those days. 

34 Kautilya 'Arthshastra" - Ft. HI - Ch. 13-43, 44 

35. Kautilya "Arthshastra" - Pt. Ill - Ch. 14 - 15, 16 

36. Kautilya "Arthshastra" - Pt. Ill - Ch. 14-8, 9, 10 

37. Kautilya " Arthshastra 55 - Pfc. Ill - Ch. 14-11, 12 

38. Kautilya "Arthshastra" - Pt. Ill - Ch. 14 - 13 

39. Kautilya "Arthshastra' 3 - Pt. II -Ch. 23 - 6 
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We also find in "Arthshastra" that the cowherds and 
agricultural labourers were paid, besides provisions, fixed 
wages amounting to 1} "pana" a month ( 



I ) 40 . It, thus, appears that most of the workers 
who were employed as agricultural workers were paid not 
much in cash but in kind. Provisions and wages were given 
to the artisans in proportion of the work done. 

Payment of wages, according to the quantity of work 
done, was also prescribed under the Yajnavalkyan Law. 
Yajnavalkya had observed that if two persons were engaged 
to do a work jointly and if they could not finish the same, 
wages were paid to them only for the work performed; full 
stipulated wages were, however, payable only when the work 
was completed 



Narad and Brahaspati did not differ much from other 
jurists on the time of the payment of wages. Narad 
observed that wages could be paid either at the beginning 
or in the middle or on completion of the work, as agreed 
upon ( 3JfiR 3cR ?^c$lferT*ft 3W13WH I 3JT?T *T^jS3*n% ^ 3ft*\\ 
3rfg%f%cN3jl) 42 Similarly, Brahaspati observed that -wages 
could be paid daily, fortnightly, monthly, quarterly, six 
monthly or yearly or on the completion of work as agreed 
upon earlier. * 3 

Shukracharya stated that time could be divided 
according to solar and lunar movements or according to 
'savana' and that 'savana' system was to be followed while 
giving daily wages 5E1SW* fw ^ ^TRC Sit ^ tfra* I '%^i% ^ 

^t ^F ir*fa?l%!i " s* 1 ^ *tt33r frc4 l^^swt s^r \\.** He 
also observed that payment of wages should never be stopped 

40. Kautilya - "Arthshastra" Pt>. II Ch. 24 - 38, 39, 40 

41. Yajnavalkyasmriti Vyawaharaddhyaya Prakarana 16 - Sloka 196 

42. Naradsmriti 6th Title of Law-2 

43. Brahaspatismriti Ch. XVI-9 

44 Shukraniti Ch. II - 788-790 By savana is meant a period of 
24 hours 
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or postponed but wages should be paid as soon as they 
become due [ ^ f *fp(%c*fa g ^ ^frf^R^ II ]. 4r> 



It would be clear from the above that all the ancient 
Indian jurists had authorized the payment of wages according 
to the terms of the contract and that wages were generally 
not withheld or forfeited unless the work was not properly 
performed or not performed at all. One point which should 
not escape our attention is that atleast during Kautilya's 
period the mere presence of the worker was not enough to 
earn him the day's wages unless some work was taken 
from him. If the work stipulated for could not be completed 
in time only proportianate wages were payable. 

Conditions of Work : 

We now proceed to make a brief study of the conditions 
of work obtaining in ancient India. Some light on the 
conditions of labour in Ancient India is thrown by Kautilya's 
"Arthshastra". Among the ancient law-givers, Kautilya 
seems to be the only person who paid due attention to the 
conditions of work. Shukracharya also deserves mention in 
this respect. 

Though we find a number of rules regarding the pay- 
ment of wages, performance of contracts of work, regulation 
of women labour, leave rules and other matters concerning 
industrial and labour relations, but almost nowhere do we 
find anything having been written regarding the hours of 
work or the conditions in the state-owned or private factories 
where the workers were required to work. It is, however^ 
contended that the conditions of work must have been 
congenial. Had there been any such problem as industrial 
unrest due to bad conditions of work these celebrated law- 
givers would certainly have observed something with regard 
to the conditions of work etc. ! There is one more possibility 
with which some authors seem to agree, and it is that in 
ancient India, people were so rigidly orthodox that they 
considered it a sin to show even the slightest signs of 
indignation. Anyone may agree with this viewpoint but I 

45. Shukraniti Ch. 11799 
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consider it to be basically wrong because human psychology 
is such that if the situation becomes intolerable a person 
would necessarily evince his frustration in some form or the 
other. Even the threat of unemployment can not be a 
deterrent, for there is always a limit to tolerance. Thus, 
had the conditions of work in ancient India been unjust 
or taxing, these jurists, who had given so many things good, 
would not have missed this side of human relations in 
industries. 

Emphasis on the maintenance of peaceful relations was 
laid down as early as the days of Yajurveda, for we find 
written in the Yajurveda : 3?^?f ^ wrf%: q% 3RT *T%g^ 5^T: 
^flf ?c3i^ ^RI *RT*p*- II 46 which enjoins that the workers 
should work peacefully at the place of work and go back to 
their homes well-pleased. It, thus, appears from it that the 
workers were supposed to have a peaceful day at the place 
of work where the conditions of work must have been 
satisfactory enough. Since production was not carried out 
on a large scale, relations between the workers and the 
employers could possibly be personal and hence satisfactory. 

While dealing with slavery in ancient India, elsewhere 
in the book, I have mentioned that Kautilya had forbidden 
taking of ignoble work even from the slaves. Kautilya also 
did not favour the employment of children or purchase or 
sale of them unless they were more than eight years old. 
Thus, due consideration was given to the condition of work 
of slaves. Conditions of work of women wage-earners were 
also regulated.* 7 

The workers were, however, required to Deport themselves 
for work punctually at the fixed hour, failing which their 
one-fourth wages were deducted and by way of punishment 
a fine equal to double the amount of such deductions was 
imposed, unless the failure to be punctual was due to 
some unforeseen obstructions ( ^faT^^J^W? 

* 



46. Yajurveda - Ch. Ill - 47 

47. The reader is referred to the Chapter on Women Labour for a 
detailed discussion of the conditions of work of women labourers. 

48. Kautilya "ArthshaBtra" Pt.IV - Ch.I -5,6 
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Leave Rules : 

A worker was, however, not compelled to perform any 
work if he was unwell or unable to do anything due to 
illness. Different law-givers gave different rulings in this 
regard. While some allowed leave with pay, some con- 
demned the idea of paying wages when the worker did not 
turn up to work or did not work. Kautilya was of 
the opinion that a person who was involved in some trouble 
or was ill or was weak enough to do any work, could 
obtain leave from work, but if any person wanted to 
proceed on leave for any other reason, he could take leave 
by arranging for a substitute for himself ( 

I) 49 



Manu said that if a person, engaged to perform a certain 
job, failed to do the work due to illness, but completed 
the same on his recovery from illness, he was to be paid 
his full wages for the period of his absence ( eji^g 

SFffesfw *FawT*rTfowTfc?n H *r ^tenfo wvw z&fa %CT^ n J; 60 

but if, on his recovery, he failed to perform the work, no 
wages were payable ( ^^OTIct: ^ 3T 3^cW H $R^ II ^ cRq* 
3cl4 ^R^qfaWTfo 3#R: II ). 51 Thus under Manu's laws, the 
period of absence due to illness was treated as the period of 
leave with pay only when the worker returned to complete 
his work after his illness, otherwise not. 

Under the rules laid down by Brahaspati a person, who 
was not fit to work could not be forced to work but if a 
person, being able-bodied failed to perform the work 
entrusted to him, he was to be punished. 

The rules in respect of leave etc., 'laid down by 
Shukracharya, were, however, very accommodating. Besides 
allowing proper rest during the day and the night, 
Shukracharya also allowed holidays with pay on occasions of 
festivities unless the work happened to be one of emergent 
importance as is evident from the following : 

49. Kautilya ~ "Arthshastra" - Pt. Ill - Ch. 14 - 3, 4 

50. Manusmriti - Ch. VIII - 216 

51. Manusmriti - Ch. VIII - 217 
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Shukracharya also allowed leave with pay to the 
diseased servants after taking into account the services of the 
worker. He observed that no deductions could be made 
from the wages of a worker who had been ill for a week 
$R q^rHbrraw ^Tc^wrrfq % *^ftT: II r ' 3 ; Besides all this a worker 
was to get fifteen days annual leave with pay ( % 



We thus find that the rules were quite reasonable 
during the periods represented by Arthshastra, Manusmriti 
and Sukraniti i. e. for more than a thousand years. 

Incentives : (Payment of Efficiency Bonus) 

The labourers were also amply rewarded for turning out 
a greater quantity of quality work. We find quoted in the 
Yajnavalkya Smriti ^ ^PRTfOT^^sfcr* ^4 irlsfo% I) B5 
whereby an obligation was laid on the employer to pay the 
worker something more than the fixed wages if he turned 
out a greater quantity of work. Kautilya also favoured the 
idea of giving something by way of reward to the workers 
in order to keep them pleased as is clear from the following : 



5G which means that the head of the spinning 
and weaving department should keep the workers pleased 
by giving them rewards etc.; similarly, we find Shukracharya 
laying down that the king should give the servants one- 
eighth of their wages by way of reward : 
57 



52. Shukraniti - Ch. II - 815-818 

53. Shukraniti - Ch. II - 822 

54. Shukraniti - Ch. II - 825 

55. Yajnavalkya Smriti-Prakaran 16-second verse of 195. The Mitakshara 
commentary on it ia as follows : 



56. Kaufcilya - Arthshasfcra" - Pfc. II Ch. 23 - Prakaran 40-9 
67. Shukraniti - Ch. II - line 830 

4 
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Skilled and efficient workmen were meted still better 
treatment as appears from the following :- 9jirtei <?TR<fr4 
^T^Rqrq 3c*ft I WriWMr ^T t&Ft ^ STlfa* ^[^ I) 58 . This not 
only shows that the skill of the worker was given due 
cognizance but also thai incentives were provided to do 
better work. On the whole, we can say, that the conditions 
of work and wages in ancient India were not unsatisfactory. 



58. Shukraniti - Ch. II - lines 830-831 



CHAPTER V 

Technical And Vocational Training 
In Ancient India 

It's a truism that no art can be learnt without proper 
guidance and training. This fact was also realised in 
ancient India and that was why enough importance was 
attached to technical and vocational training in those days. 
We find enough evidence of the fact in ancient scriptures that 
men (particularly Vaishya) were given training in various 
arts and crafts either in the guilds or at the houses of the 
expert artisans, who, in their capacity as instructors, were 
known as Acharya or Guru. We find references to 
Acharya and their "Antevasi" ( apprentices ) as early as 
the periods represented by Jataks. For example, references 
to the apprentices are found in the Varuni and Kusa Jataks. 
This system of apprenticeship for technical or vocational 
education has lasted even upto this day. 

An apprentice in those days was known as "Ante-vasi" 
( 3FrRRft ). He had to put up with his instructor (master 
craftsman), known as "Acharya", for a stipulated period, for 
getting training in one of the various arts and crafts. The 
Ante-vasis had to serve the Acharyas during the period of 
training in the capacity of their employees, in return of 
which the Acharyas gave them food, clothes and shelter, and, 
of course, training in the particular art or craft which the 
apprentice wished to learn. If the apprentice evinced 
extraordinary merit and intelligence he was duly rewarded 
for it. This fact is established by Kusa Jataka (No. 531) 
which states that a reward of one thousand "Karshapanas" 
was given to the apprentices who evinced extraordinary 
merit and intelligence. 

Apart from Jataks, we find references to the apprentices 
in some ancient law books, particularly in Yajnavalkyasmriti 
and N"aradsmriti, wherein certain rules and regulations were 
laid down for observance by apprentices and their masters. 
We shall review them briefly. 
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Yajnavalkya, for example, observed that an apprentice, 
after finishing his technical education, had to remain at his 
master's place for completing the stipulated period , 
receiving his maintenance from the master and giving him 
the proceeds of his skilled labour : ^%eqtsft fr^c? <WT5 
S^tl; I 3?^T*ft 3?5TTR^r?r^cTc^o5^.' II l . It thus appears that 
there was some sort of a contract between the Acharya and 
the Antevasi with regard to the period of apprenticeship and 
it was settled before the trainining was initiated. The 
apprentice had, thus, to stay at the house of his Acharya to 
complete the period agreed upon and to work for him in 
return of the maintenance. Whatever return his technical 
skill and efficiency brought in, during the stipulated period, 
belonged to the Acharya. The work that the apprentice 
did for the Acharya, in the latler's house or workshop, more 
than compensated the master, for the food, clothes and 
shelter that he provided to the apprentice. Yajnavalkya, 
however, did not mention anything about the fees that was 
payable to the Acharya on completion of the training, nor 
did he mention anything about the relations between the 
Acharya and the Antevasi. 

The Antevasi was, however, free to bid good bye to 
an Acharya who was negligent in imparting training and 
assigned such jobs to him as were not even remotely 
connected with the craft which he had come to learn. 
Neglect of training and assignment of jobs not connected 
with the craft were sufficient grounds to bring the stipula- 
tions, regarding the training of the worker, to an abrupt end 



Narad, though not much differing from Yajnavalkya, 
laid down in very clear terms rules for observance by the 

1. Yajnavalkyasmriti~Ch. 11-184. In the Mitakshara commentary on 
Yajnavalkya the duties laid herein have been made still more clear : 



: I 



2. Katyayana in Apararka on Yajnavalkyasmriti-84 
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apprentices. From whatever Narad had observed it appears 
that the would-have-been apprentice had to take the 
permission of his family members before proceeding to the 
Acharya's place for technical or vocational education. 
After obtaining the consent of his elders ( g^R" ), he went to 
the master craftsman and requested him to take him in as 
his Antevasi. If the Acharya was pleased, he accepted him 
as his pupil and fixed up the period of his apprenticeship. 
Thereafter, the Antevasi stayed at the Acharya's house to 
learn the craft 



. The master, then initiated him in the 
craft and gave him the necessary training at his own place 
of work. Traditionally, and as per rules laid down in 
Naradsmriti, the Acharya was required to treat the appren- 
tice as his son and, besides giving him training in the art 
he wished to learn, to provide him food etc. for his mainten- 
ance: "sfl^R: %W^f m? ^xWfa^l ^ ^T^c^R^cW g^sNw^clU 4 . 
It also appears from these lines that the master could not 
engage the apprentice in any craft other than the one the 
apprentice wished to learn. While Narad charged the 
master with the duty of treating the apprentice as his son, the 
apprentice was charged to be loyal and respectful to his 
Acharya, for the Acharya was his friend, philosopher and 
spiritual guide as well ; and if he ever forsake his Acharya 
if the Acharya was of unblemished character the apprentice 
was punished for the offence 



Narad, like Yajnavalkya, also laid down that the 
apprentice had to live at the house of the master till the 
expiry of the period of his apprenticeship, even if he 
succeeded in completing the training earlier ; and whatever 
he earned by his skill during the rest of the period belonged 



3. Naradsmriti - Ch r V - 16 

4. Naradsmriti - Ch. V-17 

5. Naradsmriti - Ch. V - 18 

The Svetasvatraponishad gives the Acharya the place of God : 

TO 
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to the Acharya : " %%tsfq $3 $TWF&ntf WTOPIRI 



As regards the fees, payable to the Acharya, in return of 
the training imparted, Narad stated that after the period of 
apprenticeship was over and the apprentice had learnt the 
art of the craft he wished to learn, he (the apprentice) 
had to pay his teacher, as much as he possibly could, by way 
of "Dakshina" (^f^PJTT) or initiation fee; and thereafter 
taking leave of him (Acharya) could go back to his house : 

II 7 - It thus 



becomes clear from it that no fees for training was prescribed 
or settled upon, but it was left to the apprentice 
to reward his Acharya as amply as he could. Though, we 
do not find any mention of the payment of "Dakshina" in 
Yajnavalkyasmriti, yet, I believe that, Yajnavalkaya might 
have ignored it, as it was, presumably the custom in those 
days. In fact, the relationship between the teacher and the 
pupil was in no way mercenary. 

On completion of the training and after serving for the 
stipulated period the Antevasi became a "Karmakar" and 
could decide to have his own workshop, or to work with 
another person as his employee. Besides it, one more course 
was open to him. He could decide to stay with the Acharya as 
a Karmakar for a stipulated wage, which the Acharya fixed 
on taking into consideration the efficiency of the apprentice. 
Perhaps this is what Narad meant by stating : 



According to Graves : " There is some resemblance 
between the Indian apprenticeship system and the system 
prevailing in Medieval Europe. In Europe too the apprentice 
had to spend the earlier part of his indenture period learning 
his craft and getting no wages. When he had learnt his art, 
he could become a journeyman but he could undertake no 
work except through and for the benefit of his master. At 

6. Naradsmriti - Ch. V - 19 

7. Naradsmriti - Ch. V - 20 

8. Naradsmriti -Ch. V- 21 
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the end of the agreed period he was at liberty to start his 
own business/' 9 

From the above, it is clear that in ancient India 
due importance was given to the training of artisans and 
that proper facilities for the same were available. One more 
point also comes to light and it is that though apprentices 
were regarded only as labourers (Karmakar) 10 yet (since the 
persons who went to learn the art of a craft from Acharyas, 
were only small boys in their early teens) due care was 
taken to see that they did not feel that they were devoid 
of parental love at a time they needed it most. Probably 
that was why the Acharyas were charged with the duty 
of treating the apprentices as their sons and keeping them 
with themselves as members of their families. By the time 
the training came to be over, the young apprentices grew up 
into active youths and could take decisions regarding their 
future lines of action. The nature of apprenticeship in the 
past differed from the apprenticeship of today in as much as 
the apprentice, in the past, got his maintenance from his 
master and was free to decide whether to stay with the 
master or not after the period of training was over, while 
today, in some cases, the apprentice gets nothing as mainte- 
nance and is often unfree to serve another employer. The 
close personal touch which existed between the Acharya 
(master craftsman or employer) and Ante-vasis (appren- 
tices) is conspicuous by its absence under the present factory 
system. 



9. Graves : "A History of Education"- Vol. II - Page 97 
10. Naradsmriti-Ch. V-3 : 



CHAPTER VI 

Women And Child Labour 
In Ancient India 

We shall now study the conditions of women labour 
in ancient India. Women primarily dominated the 
home front ; they did cooking for the family and often 
helped their husbands in other activities e.g. in agricultural 
operations (winnowing and husking) etc.. Their importance 
in other spheres however, was, not ephemeral We find 
women in ancient India being employed in industries as 
well as in the households. A perusal of the Smritis and 
other ancient Indian scriptures reveals that women were 
employed either as (1) Dasi (slaves or maid servants) ; or 
(2) Ganika ; or as (3) Karmakar (hired workers in agri- 
culture and industry). 

Women as Dasis : 

While dealing with slavery, earlier some'references which 
testified to the existence of female slavery in ancient India 
were given. The following verses: "a?^ 
ii" in the Rig Veda (VII-19-36); "spr 

T^iir|^l > t*f 5Rt Wit fr* : " in the Chandogyopnishad 
(Shankarbhasya V-13.2 ) and S^f 'HRfai^TRT 5l*aft JTlSfiofcfr 

qRfcarfci qt i%rft*? **3 *TT3R^ *rg % ^n^rr TOTWKIH/' in the 

Taittereya Samhita (VII. 5. 10.1) go to prove the existence of 
female slaves in ancient India. Besides these, we find a refer- 
ence to the recognition of the sale and import of slaves in the 
Agni-Puran wherein imposition of import duties on female 
slaves, according to the time and country of their origin, was 
prescribed. Moreover, the rules laid down for regulating 
slavery by the various law-givers are also proof of the 
employment of females as slaves or Dasis. Women were also 
employed as maid servants to perform such work as sweeping 
the floor, cleaning the vessels, waiting on the mistress or 
attending the master. The Dasis in King's employ were to 
look after the King's welfare and to please him. 

We also find women being employed, from among the 
female slaves as wine servers in the distilleries. They were 
also employed to work as spies and to get the secrets of the 
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drunkards without arousing any doubts in their minds 
fafrws #133 ^qiftwrg w^ftr- foa^iRrcpr^t STHR^R! ^ 
WW *Ttrgm^iHT4 f%[ :\\)\ Some references in ancient literary 
works (particularly Dramas) partly prove the existence of 
Dasis (female slaves) in those days. For example, in Kalidas's 
Malavikagnimitra, Parivrajita testifies to the existence of 
female spies; in Mrichchsakatika of Sudraka ( a drama of the 
Gupta Age) the character of Madanika bears testimony to 
the existence of female slaves. 

Women as Ganikas : 

Women in ancient India were also engaged as Ganika. 
We find references to such Ganikas in Sudraka's "Mrichchha- 
katika" and in Dandin's "Dasa-Kumar-Charita". These 
Ganikas were charming, beautiful, graceful, gay, witty, 
comely and spruce blondes charged with the duty of plea- 
sing their paramours, and if employed in stately courts with 
that of pleasingjthe King by their services, such as carrying 
of umbrellas, fans, scents etc., pressing the feet or the body 
of the King, bodily services or by their presence ( I5^5WR- 
sqif^(^f%^iqtf5^R>3 ^ ft^ira^l ) 2 . The late Dr. Beni Prasad, in 
his book 'The State in Ancient India", observed that in 
Harsha's time "the tradition of keeping women attendants 
was maintained. There were female chowrie bearers and 
shampooers.*' These women attendants were either Gani- 
kas or Dasis. When these Ganikas became old, their 
services were utilized for cooking or for training new 
Ganikas 



^T 35ST f^ll) 3 . The King's subjects could also engage 
Ganikas for recreational purposes on paying the stipulated 
fee. The system of employing women as Deva-Dasis, which 
is still found in the South Indian temples, was widely 
prevalent in ancient India. References to the employment 
of such Deva-Dasis at the temple of Mahakal in Uj jayani are 
found in Kalidas's Meghadoot; such Dasis were also kept 
in some temple of Sun-God at the time Hiuen Tsang visited 
India. 

1. Kaulilya-"Arfchshastra"-Pt. II-Ch. 25-Prakaran 42-16 

2. Kautilya~"Arth8haatra"-Pt. II~Ch. 27-Prakaran 44-7 

3. Kautilya-"Arthshastra"-Pfc. II~Ch. 27-Prakaran 44-8, 12 
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Women in industry ; 

Women figured in Industry as well, and were employed 
for wages as Karmakar. 4- m P* e evidence in support of 
such contention is available in Kautilya's Arthshastra* 
Dr. Radha Kumud Mukerji, 4 one of the greatest living 
historians, is of the opinion that women were employed in 
industries as well, mostly as dyers (Rajayitris), embroiders 
(Pesaskaris), basket makers (Bidala Kari) or as workers in 
thorns (Kantakakikari) etc. We find women being employed 
in state-owned spinning and weaving factories and also 
working in their own houses for wages. Generally, old 
women who were either widows, ascetics, aged Ganikas or 
Deva-Dasis or bad characters or young helpless women, who 
wanted to earn their livelihood themselves^ were employed 
by the State factories for spinning yarn from cotton, jute, 

wood etc. ( 



Women in Purdah were also employed by the State factories 
for performing the same work. We find it expressly stated 
in the " Arthshastra " that purdahnashin women (whose 
guardians were abroad) , widows and helpless virgins, who 
wished to earn their living, could be employed for wages 



Apart from it, women were employed for distilling wine 
etc. as appears from : fa%^%^I %*ft ^T^T^T fsll 7 . It can, 
however, be said with authority that these women workers 
were workers for wages and were not essentially slaves. 

Wages of women workers .- 

The problem of wages is probably the most important 
problem in the labour economy of any country. We, there- 
fore, pass on to the problem of wages of female workers 
in ancient India. Though we do not find any autho- 
ritative reference to the existence of disparities between 

4. Dr. R. EL Mukerji-"Hindu Civilization~Cb. XXV 

5. Kautilya^"Artb8hastra"-Pt. Il-Cb. XXIII-Prakaran 40-2 

6. Kautilya-" Arthshastra "-Pt. Il-Ch. XXHI-Prakarao 40-12 

7. Kautilya-" Arth8hastra"-Pt. Il-Ch. XXV-Prakaran 42-38 
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the wage rates of male and female workers, and though it 
is contended that the rules for the determination and 
payment of wages to women workers were essentially the 
same as for the male workers, yet it would be well to review 
them briefly here. 

Wages were payable to women workers either on piece 
or time basis. It goes without saying that in cases of piece 
work due consideration was given to the quality of product. 
The Sutradhyaksha was, thus, obliged to determine the wages 
according to the quality and also the quantity of the yarn 
spun out by the worker as appears from ^epRsjeW^^mf ^ W& 
fc%3T ^cR" 3*<T%III srf^cri ^ II 8 . With regard to the payment of 
wages to women workers, Kautilya observed that wages were 
immediately payable to those women spinners who brought 
the yarn (spun by them at their residence) to the factory 
early in the morning ( ^wnv&^fal cjr ^STToSf sic^fo *n D 3%^- 
%%J?4 W&cljl) 9 . It would, however, be appreciated that no 
wages were payable to any worker-male or female-unless 
the work was completed. Mere presence in the factory was 
not enough to earn the day's wages. Deductions were also 
made from wages if the work was left incomplete or if there 
was any waste ( %fag srfoqT^mt^ W s&Rfcm^i: I 



) 10 . It is also evident from it that Kautilya favoured 
taking of work on holidays on payment of extra remunera- 
tion. 



It appears from : ^Tnu5foKf5*JT I) 

3TCSS^q3fo I) n that the fee or wage of the women employed 
to serve as Ganikas was fixed according to their beauty and 
bodily perfection. Probably, no payments were made to the 
women slaves, in the shape of wages, for the apparent reason 
that they were not hired workers. 

Conditions of work : 

Since women workers were allowed the option, in many 
cases of doing the work allotted to them at their homes 

8. Kautilya-'Arthsha8tra''--Pfc. II - Ch. XXIU-Prakaran 40-3.4 

9. Kautilya-" Arth8bastra"-Pt II - Ch. XXIII ~ 6.7 

10. KautUya~''Arth 8 hastra"~Pt. II - Ch. XXIII 

11. Kautilya- 11 Arthshastra"-Pt. II - Ch. XXVII 
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they could enjoy all homely facilities while at work. 
They could have any number of breaks, look to their house- 
hold affairs and work at ease ; the only bondage was that of 
turning out a minimum quantity of work failing which their 
wages were deducted. Thus, during Kautilya's times condi- 
tions of work of those women who could exercise the option 
of working at their residence, were most congenial. As 
regards the conditions of work of those women who worked 
in the state factories, it is believed that the conditions must 
have been congenial enough-the reason for this belief being 
the kind and respectful treatment that was meted to them. 
Little information regarding the conditions of work of 
women workers is available from sources other than 
Kautilya's "Arthshastra". 

The chastity of women workers was guaranteed enough 
protection. Kautilya had imposed a number of restrictions 
on the dealings with women workers. For example, if any 
person was found guilty of looking at the face of a female 
worker or of talking to her, he was punished with the first 
amercement (drqi 5^^%s^q&T^TW;>ri cfT <j|: STSSRO^: ll) 12 ; and 

f he caused any obstruction at the time of the payment of 
wages he was punished with the middle amercement 
{t^ErarRrqirFT ipaw: II ) 13 . To avoid the development of unfair 
or illegitimate relations with the women workers, Kautilya 
laid down that if any person paid wages to a woman worker 
without the performance of work (either on taking bribe or 
for any other reason) he was to be punished with the 
middle amercement. Any attempts to defile the chastity 
of a virgin, or to disfigure a woman, were severely punisha- 
ble offences 14 . It may also be recounted here that the 
position of woman slaves was secure enough during the 

Kautilyan age. 

Maternity benefits : 

The position of women workers, particularly of the 
female slaves, was very much secure in respect of maternity. 

12. Kaufcilya-"Arth8ha8tra 5) -Pfc. Il-Ch. XXIII-Prakaran 40-15 

13. KautiIyar-"Arthsha3tra"-Pt. Il-Ob. XXIII-Prakaran 40-16 

14. Kaufcilya-''Arthshastra"~Pt. Il-Ch. XXVII 
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They could not be turned out, sold out or given away as 
gifts if they were carrying; and if the master wished to part 
with them, when they were in the family way, he could do 
it only after making proper arrangements for their mater- 
nity. Failure to do so was a punishable offence as appears 

frOm* 7*^'^' n ^fe^&'^ 3rvTVT ' rTrrTr * frrzrtTTCTTr-r =r-rr=r rr=r TTTsra-rarrr^r. Sfc.aftjhTmT ^Tt>15 



Punishment for non-performance of work : 

While all these facilities were provided and so much 
protection was guaranteed to the female workers, certain 
obligations were also laid on them. For example, they 
were compulsorily required to perform the job for which 
they were employed. While Kautilya guaranteed wages to 
them and punished the defaulting employers, he also made 
provision for the punishment of those women workers who, 
having received the wage, defaulted in performing the work. 
Thus, we find Kautilya observing that if a Ganika, after receiv- 
ing her fee defaulted she was fined with twice the amount 
of her fee (*frr *$&n H^n ^t^fegwt 50^: II ) 16 ; and if a woman 
worker, having accepted her wage, refused to perform the 
work for which she was employed, her thumb was chopped 
off ; a similar punishment was awarded to those women 
workers who were found guilty of theft or embezzlement 



On the whole, it would be observed that, the conditions 
of work and wages of women workers in ancient India were 
neither unsatisfactory nor unjust and enough protection was 
guaranteed to them. 

Child labour : 

Though there is little evidence of the employment of 
children for wages, but if child slavery could be regarded as 

15. Kautilya-" Arthshastra"-Pb. Ill-Ch. 13-27 

16. Kautilya-" Arth8hastra"~Pt. Il-Ch. 27-33. Similar quotations are 
found in Manusmriti, Yajnavalkyasmriti and Naradsmriti etc. 

17. Kautilya- 1 * Arthshastra"~Pt. 11-Ch, 23-18.19 
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that, the existence of child labour in ancient India cannot be 
denied. Slaves of tender age, often less than eight years of 
age, were owned for doing low and ignoble work. Children 
of slaves were born as slaves, lived as slaves and died also as 
slaves unless the master was pleased to manumit them. It 
has been noticed that almost all the law-givers, with the 
solitary exception of Kautilya, were silent on this point, and 
did little to abolish this inhuman practice of keeping child 
slaves. 

Child slaves could be purchased or sold like commodi- 
ties. While dealing with slavery I pointed out to the 
sentence wherein Kautilya stated that the purchase or 
sale of children as slaves was not forbidden amongst the 
Mlechchas for they were backward and savage but an Arya 
child could in no case be allowed to remain a slave 
( J^Egrerawfo: STsri f^gm^Tg ^T II =T confer ?KWW: II ) 18 . In case a 
child born of an Arya ( not of a slave ) was sold or purchased 
or pledged with someone, both the parties to the deal were 
punished, even the witnesses to it were not spared punish- 
ment ; they were awarded various degrees of punishment 
according to their social status as would appear from the 
following : 



19 



Probably Kautilya also realized that slave children were 
not much different from Arya children and that they were 
not physically fit, to carry out the ignoble duties of the slaves 
and that allowing the sale or purchase of slave children of 
less than 8 years of age would tantamount to inhumanity. 
Inspired by such feelings, he prohibited the purchase or sale 
of slave children of less than 8 years of age 



: *$ m&x^: fcgwhrot^M) 10 . This is 



18. Kautilya-''Arthsha8tra"--Pt;. III-Ch. 13-Prakaran 65-6.7 

19. Kautilya-" Arfch8ha9tra"-Pfc. III-Gb. 13-Prakaran 65-1 to 4 

20. Kautilya-" Arfch 8 hastra"~Pfc. III-Ch, 13-Prakaran 65-27 
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how Kautilya sought to do away with the butchery of 
childhood which may have been rampant prior to his days. 

Though Kautilya had forbidden taking of ignoble and 
low work from slave children yet the treatment meted to 
them could not be described as exemplary, for freedom and 
equality of opportunity were often denied to them. 



CHAPTER VH 

Regulation Of Industrial Relations 
In Ancient India 

Having made a study of the conditions of work and 
wages, we may now proceed to study the rules which 
regulated industrial and labour relations in ancient India. 
It may, however, be stated at the outset, that the term 
industrial relations has been interpreted, for the purposes 
of this book, to mean the relations between the masters (or 
employers) and the wage earners who were employed either 
for casual work or for purposes of production by either 
casual employers, contractors, tradesmen, craftsmen, guilds 
[>r other such persons or bodies. It appears from the ancient 
records that though various rules and regulations were laid 
down for promoting peaceful relations between the workers 
and the employers and for protecting the rights of both the 
wage earners and the employers, yet the rigid nature of the 
laws evince that such relations were not quite harmonious 
and probably peaceful relations between workers and employ- 
ers were often tried to be maintained by force. Most of the 
disputes that arose were due to either non-performance or 
careless performance of work or non-payment of wages. At 
times, the workers, out of sheer pride or malice, ceased to 
work as a result of which the employers had to suffer. To 
avoid such troubles, the State Jurists laid down from time to 
time various rules and regulations which kept the workers 
within bounds. 

Punishment for non-performance of work : 

While the State guaranteed regular payment of wages 
to the workers, it also placed an obligation on them to 
perform their work intelligently, industriously and sincerely. 
And if the workers on their part, failed, to perform their 
duties they were punished with a fine or imprisonment, or 
both. Failure to complete or refusal to perform the work, 
even when paid in advance, or leaving the work undone, was 
considered to be a crime. The State was not prepared to 
allow any such act of indiscipline. The problerqi was proba- 
bly viewed in the same light as is done in the modern world 
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in times of emergencies when production cannot be allowed 
to suffer. Perhaps that was why all the ancient jurists had 
touched up this problem. 

To begin with, we may take up Kautilya's "Arthshastra" 
in which he prescribed a fine of 12 "pana" to a worker who, 
after receiving wages, refused to work ( ^jgtc^T %<T*f 3ttgffit 
^rT^^T ^T^KRafr ^11 j 1 . A fine of 12 "pana" for refusing to 
work was rather too much for a person who earned one or 
one and a half "pana" in a month ( along with maintenance). 
The fine was so heavy that the workers could not even dare 
to refuse to work. 

Being in line with Kautilya, Manu also ordained that a 
workman who, out of pride or for reasons other than sickness, 
failed to perform the stipulated work was to be fined eight 
"Krishnalas" (Gunja) and his wages forfeited ( ?% sp^f ^ 
$*n% ^qW$ ^ftferqjl S ^rq: ffforsTOglf ^^ ^R^cRqjl) 2 - A 
similar punishment was ordained by Yajnavalkya who laid 
down that a servant who having received his wages, refused 
to do the work for which he was engaged, ought to be 
compelled to pay double the amount of wages to his 
employer ( ?fa%Fr: 3T ^^^^nn^fl^ll ) 3 J and if a worker 
employed to carry a load gave up the work at the time the 
master was to leave for some place, one-seventh of his pay 
was to be forfeited by way of penalty. One fourth or even 
the full wages could be forfeited if the worker gave up the 
work in mid-way ( SflBn% SFW *TT*T ^t q^T 



It appears from Vishnusmriti that still more rigid rules 
were in vogue after Vishnusmriti was written. Vishnu 
stated that any worker who abandoned his work before 
the expiry of the stipulated term should be made to pay the 
whole amount of his wages to the employer and a fine of one 
hundred "pana" to the king 



1. Kautilya-" Arthahastra"-Pt. III-Gh. XlV-Prakaran 66-1 

2. Manusmrifci-Ch. VIII-215 

3. Yajnavalkyaamrifci-Prakaran 16-193 

4. Yajnavalkyasmriti-Prakaran 16-198 

5 
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^ Wflci t&n<l ) 5 . It was too harsh a punishment 
for the poor workers with scant means of living. 

Narad had a peculiar method of forcing labourers to work. 
He observed that if a worker refused^to do the work which 
he had promised to perform, he should be paid the wages 
in advance and on his failure, thereafter, to perform the 
work, a fine equivalent to double the amount of the wages 
should be imposed (^Vjl^gr^ $FT? ^31 W 3c5Tc^ I 3jfcf Jj^T 
$m*ft igStf ^fcW^tcI. II ) 6 . The workers were thus forced to 
work. 

Brahaspati surpassed all these law givers and laid down 
that if a worker failed to perform even a fraction of the work 
assigned to him, all his wages were to be forfeited and the 
worker could be sued for the offence in a court of law 
(*cR*3 ^ f *fa ^Tfor:' 3TT3^ o; *fr I *TfcTfTfr*T3Tar% cT3> ^1?: 5f^ II ) 7 ; 
and that a servant, who after getting his wages and while being 
in a position to work refused to do the work entrusted to 
him, could be forced not only to return the wages to the 
employer but also to pay a fine equivalent to double the 
amount of wages to the king. He could also be physically 
forced to do the work and if out of obstinacy and imperti- 
nence he continued to refuse to do it, all his wages could be 
forfeited and a fine of eight "Krishnalas" imposed by way of 
punishment ( ^tcfrw ^ ^ 3sdfc[ ^T ^cT: II 



Punishment for careless performance of work : 

Apart from making the workers liable for the non- 
performance of work, the State also made them liable for 
not performing the work well. The jurists were probably 
aware of the fact that a worker, if forced to work against 
his will, could cause damage by performing the work 

5. Vishnusmriti-Ch. V-153. 154 

6. Narad amriti-Ch. VI-5 

7. Brahaapatismriti-Cb. XVI-14 

8. Brahaspatismriti-Ch. XVI-16 & 16 
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irresponsibly or carelessly; hence, they laid down very 
strict rules in order to refrain the workers from being 
careless in the performance of their duties. Not only their 
wages were withheld for such carelessness but they were 
forced to make good the loss and also to pay a fine to the 
king. It would be in the fitness of things, however, to see 
what punishment was prescribed for such offences. 

We find Kautilya stating in his Arthshastra that seven 
days wages of any worker who did not perform the work or 
did it carelessly could be withheld and the work got done by 
other workers on payment of a fair wage ( ^qTOTI^T: ^FKT3FP*faT 
^S^jq^qiRlJI 35& r%s<ri% ^ ll) 9 . The workers, however could 
not break or take away anything without the permission of 
the master. For violating this rule a fine of twentyfour "pana" 
was imposed ( * ^if^RI |: to: i%f%cqRC?:^qq%T II ^^if^T 
^ffifrT%q<JTt ^ : n ) l - Similarly, Yajnavalkya also ordained that 
if a worker engaged to carry a vessel broke it deliberately (or 
if the breakage was not accidental or due to conditions beyond 
his control), he could be compelled to make good the loss ; 
and if he tried to obstruct the transport of the articles double 
the amount of his wages could be realized from him ( BRFS^PJR 
1$ *TTO Bearer snp;:! 5R*n*f5T3?4Nr ^^ Jsgpn Jjfeqjl) 11 . Here 
Yajnavalkya was probably referring to deliberate damage done 
or carelessness shown by the worker. Vishnu did not differ 
much from Yajnavalkya when he observed : cT^W 2j%TW^ 

l2 ; Narad also held a similar opinion : 



It would thus appear from the above that not only the 
wages of the workers could be withheld for careless perform- 
ance of the work entrusted to them but they could also be 
made to compensate the employers for the loss caused and also 
to pay a heavy fine to the king. These were heavy deterrents 
against irresponsible conduct on the part of the workers. 

9. "Arthshastra"~Part Ill-Ch. XIV-15, 16, 17 

10. Kautilya-" Arthshastra"-Part lU-Ch. XIV-18, 19 

11. Yajnavalkyasmriti-Ch. 11-197 

12. Vishnu8mriti~Ch. V-155, 156 

13. Naradsmriti-Ch. VI-9 
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Protection to workers against the master's failure to pay : 

The laws in force were also meant for the protection of 
the workers and the employers were liable to punishment for 
failure to pay wages when due or for wrongly trying to throw 
the workers out of employment. We have already seen that 
wages had to be paid to the workers regularly, except under 
certain specified conditions. Kautilya prescribed a fine 
equivalent to a tenth part of the wages or six " pana >J for 
any lapses, on the part of the employer, in the payment of 
wages 



Though Yajnavalkya did not make any provision 
for the punishment of the defaulting employers, 
yet he took necessary steps to provide for the restoration of 
wages due to the workers. Conditions thereafter had, 
probably, deteriorated a good deal because later Vishnu had 
to make provision for deterrent punishment to defaulting 
employers. A number of prohibitory rulings had also been 
laid down in Vishnusmriti ; for example, an employer 
could not dismiss a worker, before the expiry of the stipulat- 
ed period, without giving him his full wages. In case of 
default or any deliberate violation of the law the employer 
was not only forced to restore the wages to the worker but 
also to pay a fine of one hundred "pana" to the king as is 
evident from the following : ^rT*ft 

q*ra?f ^ usrft n 



Brahaspati was of the opinion that when an employer 
failed to pay wages to the workers after getting the work 
done, it was incumbent upon the king to force the employer 
to pay the stipulated wages to the workers and also to realize 
an equal amount from the employer by way of a penalty 
( fct $ft V Writ T Wftcrt 3JcT: I UfTT 5W$!l*n SngFrt ^TsFFKP II) 1 ?. 



Thus, we find that an employer was liable to punish- 
ment if he failed to pay wages to his workers when due. 
We also find that wages could not be withheld and no 

14. Kautilya-" Arthshastra"-Pfc. II-Ch. 13-46 

15. Visbnusmriti-Ch. V-157, 158, 159 

16. Brahaspatiamriti-Ch. XVI-18 
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deductions could be made from their wages for reasons 
other than those permitted under the laws in force. It would 
also appear, from what has just been said above, that one of 
the methods of bringing about peaceful relations, or of avoid- 
ing disputes between the employers and the employees in the 
past, was that of awarding deterrent punishment to the 
defaulters. It would be appreciated that such deterrents are 
employed even today in almost all the industrialized count- 
ries of the world. Employers can be prosecuted for delays 
and non-payment of wages or for unauthorized deductions. 
They are also not allowed to dismiss a worker without giving 
due notice or usually a months' pay by way of compensation. 
It would, however, be admitted that modern governments 
allow more latitude to the workers and their organizations 
than to the employers, whereas, in ancient India, the position 
was just the reverse. 

Trade Union activity : 

Trade Union methods and activities, like collective bar- 
gaining and concerted action against the employers, were not 
unknown in ancient India. We find Kautilya stating at one 

place &npr- frjjRigwRTTft 3T awKfifni^ ^fpt ^^f^R^u 17 

which, perhaps, points to collective bargaining. It goes to 
prove that the workers, in ancient India, could settle their 
wages by collectively bargaining with their employers. 
Though collective bargaining was not a punishable offence 
under the laws in force, collective action with an intention 
of injuring the interests of the employer was legally punisha- 
ble 18 . It may, also be stated that concerted action by the 
workers was considered to be a mild offence in comparison 
to individual action (which was rather heavily punishable). 

Methods of promoting industrial peace : 

The importance of harmonious relations between the 
employers and employees was realized, as early as the Vedic 
times, as appears from the following quotation from Yajurveda; 

i ^T: 3$ f^Kcf >cf ?Pn*pr:ll 19 Apart 



17. "Arth8hastra"-Kaufcilya-Pfc. 111-Ch. 14-22 

18. "Arthsha8tra"-Kautilya-Pt. IH-Ch. 14-18, 19, 20 

19. Yajurveda-Ch. 111-47 
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from it, we find certain verses, in various ancient law books, 
which laid enough emphasis on the promotion and mainten- 
ance of harmonious labour relations and also laid down 
certain rules of conduct for promoting better relations. The 
procedure for the settlement of disputes was also prescribed, 
Thus, the disputes between the employers and the employees, 
were settled on the basis of the evidence of the witnesses, 
documents and possessions etc. 

I ) 20 . 



Besides settlement of disputes by the courts and 
the kings, disputes were also settled by arbitrators 
appointed to give their decisions. Though, we do not 
find any special mention of the words " arbitrators " or 
"wages boards" yet certain lines in ' Arthshastra" appear 
to be conveying an idea of the same. For example, at one 
place, in Kautilya's Arthshastra it has been stated that 
wages of the artisans, doctors, pleaders, servants etc. were 
paid according to the rates obtaining elsewhere or as decided 
by the "experts" ( ^Tsfo^Tf ^^^^^^T^^qft^K?BTl?TT5n^TR^- 
*FR3 WSW^ : f ^fsPTT 3T fs{[55T: ^r^rW%ctf &V3 II ) ai . The 
word "experts" ( f5R5T-* ), it appears, is a pointer to the arbi- 
trators or a board of arbitrators, who were qualified to 
decide such matters. It has so much similarity to the present 
day wage-boards. 

Besides the settlement of disputes by experts, kings 
could also give their decisions particularly in those cases in 
which the experts could not come to any decision. When the 
matters could not be decided by the experts and the courts, 
an appeal lay to the king who decided the issues on the basis 
of the available evidence and documentary proof. This goes 
a long way to establish the case of state's interference in 
cases of prolonged disputes. Both, the kings and the courts 
of law, saw that justice was meted to all, for they believed 
in what Manu said regarding the supremacy of justice : ^ 



20. Shukranitisara-Cb. IV-Pt. V-linee 517-520 

21. Kautilya~ u Arthsha8tra"~Pt. Ill-Ch. 13-42 

22. Manusmriti-Ch. VIII-15 
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Brute force was often employed to meet the ends of justice. 
For example, we find written in Apastamba Dharmasutra 
that a servant who abandons his work should be flogged and 
the same punishment be given to a herdsman who leaves 
his work : ( s^f^r. ^RI^ sfifcrifc ^tfl^l II cfsjT qs*WJ M ) 28 - 
Brahaspatismriti differs slightly in this respect from 
Apastamba Dharmasutra as is clear from the following 
quotation : 3jcT^rJ ^ $ sffa ^if 

I ISfcf^R: W ^ ^% q<*T ^T: I 

Sffefc^ * f^: tfSRTsh TT55T?[fiM 



It, thus, makes it abundantly clear that peaceful rela- 
tions between the employers and the employees were sought 
to be restored or preserved by force. It also makes it clear 
that human values were often not much respected. The 
ancient law-givers made provision for the enforcement of 
the contracts but a few of them ever cared to find out the 
reasons for the causation of such disputes. 

Manu, however, could realize the importance of morale 
and motivation in the behaviour of man. Thus, he said : 
351? 



These lines prove that Manu could realize that action springs 
from the mind, speech and body and produces results which 
may be good or bad, and that the mind is the instigator of 
all actions including those connected with the body. While 
realising the importance of morale and motivation Manu 
failed to carry it further and apply this gfreat truth to the 
problem of industrial relations. The reason for it could 
possibly have been the absence of the seriousness of the 
problem of such relations in his days. 

Centuries after Manu, the author of Shukraniti could, 
however; lay his fingers on the troubled spot and thus ventured 
to analyse the causes of the disputes, ultimately coming to 

23. Apasfcamba Dharmasutra-Prasana H-Patala 11-Khand 28-2.3 

24. Brahaspatismriti~Cb. XVI-14, 15. 16 

25. Manuamriti-Ch. XH-3. 4 
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the conclusion that frustration i, e., lack of psychological 
satisfaction, was at the root of all disputes. That is why he 
emphasized upon the necessity of paying sufficient wages to 
the workers : ^ ^T ^^fo^T^WSrf ^fcfT- 1 TO3 *n*35i^t 3 
ft3^5nT3TT??;T: II 26 - He was well aware that a worker kept on 
the mere subsistence level, was sure to get frustrated and 
would thus always be inclined to injure the interests of the 
employer ; hence he considered it necessary to strike at the 
root of all such troubles by making provision for the payment 
of higher and adequate wages, to keep the workers satisfied 
in the larger interests of the employers. Besides, he was also 
aware of the fact that frustration finds an outlet someday 
and then it can not be suppressed by force; it could only 
be avoided by keeping the workers content through fair 
wages and humane treatment. 

At another place, Shukracharya stated that an employer 
brings in the attributes of an enemy in his workers by using 
harsh and abusive words or by giving low wages and severe 
punishment ( ^W^'^W w*ft srra^cT: I ^ si%^fei^t sr^f 
?TWfcn II ) 27 . He was thus, aware of the fact that the disputes 
could also be related to the personality of the workers ; a 
worker, howsoever low placed in life, would get annoyed 
and develop the attributes of an enemy if he found his 
personality being abused and not being given due recogni- 
tion. That is why, we find, that Shukracharya did not miss 
the opportunity of giving a timely warning to the employers 
against meting inhuman or unjust treatment to the workers. 
He opined that those workers who were kept satisfied with 
better wages and humane treatment and who were given 
due credit for their excellent work, could never desert 
their employers ( ^fc^lifa 3ST *TR?r qfNfolT: I Stfc^rn IJWTO^ 
*T PrtN^^f % % II 28 . One of the important causes of the dis- 
putes in employment relations is the lack of perso- 
nal relations between the employers and the employees. 
If the employer praises the worker for his good 
work, talks to him in a friendly way and shows 

26. Shukraniti-Ch. It-lines 807, 808 

27. Shukraniti-Ch. II-lines 836, 837 

28. Shukraniti-Ch. Il-lines 838, 839 
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that he is interested in his prosperity, the worker will have 
confidence in his employer, will respect him and will even be 
prepared to help him if he is in difficulty. Such ideas 
occurred to Shukracharya more than a thousand years ago* 
as a result of which he succeeded in laying down important 
and beneficial rules for promoting better labour relations. 
He aimed at developing the spirit of belongingness in both 
the employers and the workers for that alone could promote 
better relations between the two. " The best servant, " he 
said, " was he who did not desert his employer when the 
employer was in trouble and the excellent employer was one 
who was prepared to sacrifice even his life for his servants" 



I ) 89 . Shukracharya was of the opinion that if the emp- 
loyer was considerate towards his servants there could be no 
sane cause for the servant to desert his employer. Though 
other jurists had also laid down rules for bringing about 
harmonious relations between the employers and the 
employees, yet, it must be admitted that, Shukracharya's 
contribution in this field was unique. 



29. Shukraniti-Ch. V - lines 112-113 



CHAPTER VIH 

Social Security In Ancient India 

The concepts of "Welfare State" and social security 
measures, which appear to be of very recent origin, were well 
known to the people of India as far back as the 3rd century B.C.. 
It would not be a mistake to assert that provision for pensions, 
disablement benefits, sickness and maternity benefits, 
provident funds, maintenance allowances etc. were made in 
those good old days. It would, however, be relevant to 
point out that these measures were largely applicable to the 
workers in the employment of the State and not necessarily 
to all, though instances are not wanting where the employers 
provided maintenance to the families of old workers and to 
the workers themselves. Moreover, the institution of joint 
family, which had existed among Hindus,- since the times 
immemorial, was in itself an important measure of social 
security which provided maintenance to the widows and 
orphans and to those disabled on account of old age or 
otherwise. 

Among the ancient celebrities who distinguished them- 
selves in jurisprudence and state-craft and also had the 
distinction of making provision of social security measures for 
the workers, the names of Kautilya, Manu and Shukracharya 
are outstanding ; the work of Shukracharya, however, 
deserves special mention in this regard. Though it is 
believed in some quarters that, at the time Shukraniti came to 
the written, there must have existed an acute shortage of 
labour force because of which Shukracharya was compelled 
to make such elaborate provision for the labouring classes as 
he did; opinions are, however, divided on this point because it 
is believed that Shukracharya was backed by a genuine desire 
to do good as appears from some of the verses of Shukraniti. 1 

Sickness benefits : 

People have, since the time immemorial, been exposed 
to all sorts of diseases and accidents ; largely due to such 

1. ShukraMti - Oh. II - lines 807, 808, 836 to 839 and Chapter V - lines 
112 and 113 
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reasons the workers were often not able to present themselves 
for work ( often for a number of days together) as a result of 
which they not only lost their wages but also their jobs. To 
protect them against such odds, some lawgivers made provi- 
sion for the restoration of wages (for the period of absence) in 
case the workers returned to complete their work; some 
ordained the restoration of the wages only if the workers had 
proceeded on leave with the consent of the master; while some 
considered restoration of the jobs enough to meet the ends 
of justice. Thus, Manu suggested the restoration of wags 
for the period of the worker's absence due to illness, if he 
returned to complete his work, as is clear from the following-* 
SN&EJ fsrfcWFP SFWWftrWTfecT: I S S^Tlfq 5BR5W m&1 %rf**l II 2 
but the wages were not restorable if the worker did not 
return to complete his work on recovery ( anJfaR*P& g^t ^T 
3RrTr$ ^T ^T^c^ll * r\&f %cFT ^^qfaRTW ^jfa'-H ) 3 . Though the 
non-payment of wages during the period of illness would 
have presented some difficulty to the workers, the fundamen- 
tal fact that wages were payable for the period of illness 
deserves appreciatiop. It has resemblance to the sickness 
benefits which are paid in our times. Shukracharya was of 
the opinion that no deductions ought to be made from the 
wages of a servant who had been ill for a week ( H3 qsnstoi^PT 
fTrrs^neqrrfqr % ^J^T- II )*- I n cases of prolonged illness servants* 
who had put in more than five years of service, were entitled 
to three-fourths of their usual wages for three months; but 
in no case sickness benefits (or wages for the period of 
illness ) were payable for more than six months ( <rr 
?ra: i qr^^Rqt'Sr g s^nRnpir w rwr i 
3FT^lii) 5 . These regulations bear ample 
testimony to the fact that sickness benefits were paid to the 
workers in ancient India 

Maternity benefits : 

Apart from sickness benefits, women workers were also 
in receipt of maternity benefits. The employers were charged 

2. Manusmriti-Ch. VIII - 216 

3. Marmsmriti-Ch. VIII - 217 

4. Shukraniti -Ch. II ~ lines 822 

5. Shukranibi -Ch. II - lines 819-821 
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with the obligation of providing all such facilities as women 
workers might require during their confinement. A further 
obligation was laid on the masters to make all nece- 
ssary arrangements for those women slaves whom they 
wished to sell off while they were in the family way, as is 
clear from the following quotation from Kautilya's Artha- 
shastra: ^WWftfr%^4w9t I^ISTR H^cf: <Jyi: ST^S^"- 
^pJtrTari ^ H 6 . It also appears from the above that failure to 
make such arrangements was heavily punishable under the 
Kautilyan Law. 

Pensions and old age benefits : 

It appears from Shukraniti that provision for old age 
was also made in ancient India and the facilities of both, 
pensions and provident funds, were given particularly to 
those in the employment of the State. Thus, we find stated 
in Shukraniti : ^^rfftSTc^ STCT ^cTl^r^TT ^W % fq: I flcRfl^t f^TT 
cRfi W>i ^?q%c^ ^r if the idea of the payment of pensions 
equal to half the wages to persons who had served for forty 
years is unmistakeably suggested here. 

Similarly, the idea of deductions from wages by way of 
contributions to the provident funds is suggested by the 
following verse : qgRT 3T ^fsfftf ^Jcnj^Rq" ^ToJ^^I ^^T^^^^ni 
\ II 8 meaning thereby that the employer could 



deduct one sixth or one fourth of the wages of the workers 
and pay back half or the full amount after two or three years. 
Thus, we find that the workers could, in a way, be compelled 
to save something every month which served as a provision 
for their future. We would, hence, be justified in saying 
that pensions or provident funds, were not unknown to the 
ancient Indians. 

Family pensions and Maintenance allowances : 

Kautilya and Shukracharya had also promulgated rules 
providing for family pensions and maintenance allowances 
to the widows or orphans; widows and minor children of the 

6. "Arthshastra"-Pt>. Il-Ch. 13-27 

7. Shukraniti-Ch. Il-lines 826-827 

8. Shukraniti-Ch. 11-834-835 
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workers could thus be saved from becoming destitutes in 
case of death of their bread-winners. Thus, according to 
Kautilya, the wages of those who died in harness were 
payable to their wives or children and the King (or the 
employer) was charged with the duty of being kind to the 
children, aged and diseased dependants of the deceased 
workers, and of giving financial help to the workers in cases 
of births or deaths in their families. In case the King (or 
the employer) fell short of cash he could make such pay- 
ments in kind (e g. cattle, land etc.), but large payments in 
gold were not permitted as is evident from the following : 



f|??Eiqjl 9 . The idea was probably to provide them with 
permanent means of livelihood. 

While studying women labour in ancient India (Chapter 
VI) a reference was made to the employment of helpless 
widows and virgins in the spinning factories run by the 
State. Since Kautilya was not in favour of paying any 
wages or allowances without work he ordained that widows, 
disabled women, virgins, women ascetics, convicts, old 
prostitutes and Devadasis etc. could be employed to spin 
yarn from wool, pulp, jute and cotton, so that they could 
earn their own and their children's living ( 



In the same chapter, at another place, Kautilya observed: 
nrr- ^m ^TSSOTT^ frsfRir: w^^ftRgaiSr 
- II 11 meaning thereby, that those women, 



whose husbands were abroad, or dead, and those virgins and 
disabled women, who wanted to earn their living by 
working in purdah could be thus employed by the Sutra- 
dhyaksha. A little thought would make it clear that 
Kautilya did so with the intention of providing mainte- 
nance to helpless women and saving them from becoming 

9. Kautilya-"Arthshastra" -Part V - Ch. Ill - 29-33 

10. Kautilya-'Arthshastra"-Pt. II -Ch. 23 - Prakaran 40-2 

11. Kautilya-" Arthshastra" - Pt. II - Ch. 23-12 
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destitutes and dependant on others. It was also 
consistent with his policy of "no work no wages " 
( S^W ScFfr ^rppnftcT (I ) lf . Such a provision could well be 
claimed as an important measure of social security. 

Shukracharya, on the other hand, had made provision 
not only for the payment of old age pensions to those workers 
who had served for forty years, but also for the payment of 
family pensions or maintenance allowances in the event of 
the worker's death. Thus, in the event of the death of 
the worker, half the wages were payable to his wife, well- 
behaved daughters and minor ^ons, as is evinced by the 
following verses : 



13 

Similarly, a provision was also made to the effect that the 
employer could continue to give full wages to the minor son, 
of the worker (who had died in harness), as long as he was 
not of age. On his becoming of age his wages could be 
fixed in accordance with his qualifications ( ^3T&R5ilr fsfagl 1 
^^flc^t cP^lft qt&i qrrasi^sszpn SpRpiH SS3T ijft ^ll) 14 . It may, 
thus, be concluded that the son of the worker was also 
assured of his hereditary occupation and was also spared of 
the trouble of searching out a job for himself. 

Unemployment Insurance : 

There was, in a way, provision for unemployment 
insurance as well, in ancient India. Any unemployed person 
could go to any rich man and embrace his slavery either for 
maintenance or for a wage by saying to him "I am thine" ; 
and could get manumission on giving up the maintenance, 
whenever he succeeded in getting employment elsewhere, or 
in overcoming his distress. Though it was not a very 
honourable way of getting rid of unemployment yet it must 

12. Kautilya-"Arthshastra"-Pt. Ill-Ch. XIV~Prakaran-66~10 

13. Shukraniti-Ch. Il-lines 826-829 

14. Shukraniti-Ch. II-Hnes 832-833 
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be said that people were saved of the pangs of hunger and 
starvation. 

It may also be stated that, besides the State governments 
and the employers, the guilds of artisans or workers also 
did all within their powers for the welfare and prosperity of 
their members or for the families of their members. 

It would thus appear, that social security measures were 
not unknown to the ancient Indians and that the State govern- 
ments, in those days performed most of those tasks which are 
regarded as enlightened, though onerous, and of recent origin 
by modern governments. 



CHAPTER IX 

The Labour In Guilds 

It is proposed to study, in this chapter, the conditions of 
labour in guilds. According to Prof. K. T. Shah " The more 
directly economic institutions of ancient times, even now 
not quite without their vitality, may be found in the workers 
or craftsmen's guilds, which may be compared with the 
present-day labour organizations" 1 . In fact guilds were not 
essentially economic but also political bodies ; for besides 
guilds of artisans, craftsmen, workers, merchants, traders etc., 
there were guilds of villagers, forest police and even of robbers 
and free booters. In some cases guilds of villagers worked 
as auxiliaries to the King and helped him in his administra- 
tion. These guilds were small autonomous units, organised 
by the men of different vocations, for their own collective 
benefits. We shall, however, be concerned here only with 
the working of the guilds of workers, artisans or craftsmen 
though a passing reference to other guilds may also be 
necessitated. As already stated, artisans and craftsmen have 
been regarded as workers for two reasons : primarily, 
because, in spite of the fact that they had shares in the 
guilds, they normally worked for wages under the guidance 
of the head craftsmen and, secondly, because the labour 
of these persons was essentially productive. 

Though in the Rig- Vedic times we do not find any clear 
reference to the existence of guilds yet certain passages of 
the Veda give an idea of the existence of guilds as far back 
as 800 B. C. and even earlier (Rig-Veda V-53 ; X-34 ; 
Yajurveda XXIII-19.1). References are also found in the 
Brihadaranyak Upanishad (1.4-12). In the post-Vedic 
period, however, we find immense development of the guilds 
in the economic sector, particularly as the organizations of 
the merchants and artisans. We come to know from the 
Mugapakkha Jataka about the existence of 18 guilds 2 but a 

1. "Ancient Foundations of Economics in India"~K, T. Shah (published 

by Vora & Co., Bombay )-1954-Page-49 * 

2. "Buddhist India"-Rhys David-Chapter VI 
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more comprehensive list of 27 guilds has been given by Prof. 
R. C. Mazumdar in his book "Corporate life in Ancient 
India." 3 He found from various epigraphic sources and 
Jatakas etc., that in the post-Vedic period guilds of the 
persons engaged in the following occupations existed : 

(1) "Workers in wood (Carpenters, including Cabinet 
makers, wheel-wrights, builders of houses, builders 
of ships and builders of vehicles of all sorts) ; 

(2) "Workers in metal, including gold and silver ; 

(3) "Workers in stone ; 

(4) "Leather workers ; 

(5) "Ivory workers ; 

(6) "Workers fabricating hydraulic engines 
(Odayantrika) ; 

(7) "Bamboo workers (Vasakara) ; 

(8) "Braziers (Kasakara) ; 

(9) "Jewellers; 

(10) "Weavers; 

(11) "Potters; 

(12) "Oilmillers (Tilapishaka) ; 

(13) "Rush workers and basket makers ; 

(14) "Dyers; 

(15) "Painters ; 

(16) "Corn-dealers ; 

(17) "Cultivators ; 

(18) "Fisher-folk; 

(19) "Butchers ; 

(20) "Barbers and shampooers ; 

(21) "Garland makers and flower sellers ; 

(22) "Mariners ; 

(23) "Herdsmen; 

(24) "Traders, including Caravan traders ; 

(25) "Robbers and freebooters ; 

(26) "Forest police who guarded the caravans ; 

(27) "Money-lenders" ; 

3. Pages 18-19 

6 
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To make the list still more comprehensive, we may also 
add the guilds of the soldiers to which we find references in 
Mahabharat (Vana-Parvan CCXLVIII-16 and Santi-Parvan 
LIV-20) and in the Ramayana (Ayodhya Kanda CXXIII). 

It appears from various accounts that guilds were 
prominent institutions in ancient India, as early as the 
6th and 7th centuries B. C. Dr. Richard Fick considered 
that in Buddha's times a clear distinction could be made 
between the guilds of the artisans and of the traders in as 
much as the traders organized themselves in a corporation 
headed by a Jetthaka (Alderman) which were not much 
developed, while the guilds of the artisans were marked with 
such characteristics as the heredity of the occupations and 
the localization of the different branches of industry. 
Localization of the industries and consequently of the 
artisans engaged in -different industries was a common 
feature. It was carried on to such an extent that streets 
and particular quarters in a town and even some villages 
were inhabited by the workers engaged in a particular branch 
of industry. Dr. Richards' contention is also confirmed by 
various Jatakas e. g. Samudda-Vanija Jataka. 

We find ample evidence of the fact that guilds had 
gained autonomy and were fast developing during the 5th to 
3rd centuries B. C. For example, we find, in Gautama 
Dharmasutra, laid down "^^f^qsqi^f^t^Rq: ^f ?> ^f 

* meaning thereby, that the 



agriculturists, merchants, herdsmen, moneylenders and 
artisans may lay down rules for the guidance of their classes; 
in cases of disputes the ruler would give his decision only on 
ascertaining the exact position from the head of each class, 
It, thus, appears from it that the guilds of artisans, traders 
etc. had perfect autonomy for they could lay down rules for 
their own guidance and observance ; it is also known that the 
guilds formed a part of the complex organization of the State 
whereby the King sought to secure and maintain those 
conditions of life and work which were essential for the pro* 
gress of the individuals and the State. 

C Gautam Dharamasutra-Ch. XI - 23-24 
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Kautilya, who is considered to have belonged to the 
3rd Century B. C. had laid down various rules, in his 
"Arthshastra" for the regulation of guilds. He stated that 
guilds of artisans or workers etc. were to be controlled and 
directed by boards consisting of three Pradeshtas and also 
referred to the entrance or membership fee which was to be 
deposited with the head or the senior members of the guild 
who were supposed to be trustworthy people 



frsft ^3: II ) 5 & 6 . These deposits were most 
probably kept in a reserve and could be paid back to 
the depositor whenever he was in need as is evident 
from frq^r ^ruft frslq ^r^ll 7 . Kautilya observed that 
the artisans could take up a job, under such Boards, 
after settling the place, time and work ( ftfsg^r^l^- 
35T3F ^ B*T 5^: I) ) 8 ; those who failed to settle the terms and to 
present themselves in time to work were punished with one 
fourth cut in their pay or with a fine equivalent to twice the 
amount of the wage ( ^f^n^^^i^^Riq^r snsrfanw <JR^tH t?R 
fi^SST^r ?o^r:|l) 9 . Delay in presenting oneself for work was, 
however, pardonable if it was caused due to some obstruc- 
tion by any beast or due to some natural calamity. 10 

The worker had to make good any loss or damage caused 
by his fault fag fiRg ^rv^^g: ll). 11 If, however, the work 
was wrongly done the worker was not only not given 
his wages but was also punished with a fine equivalent 
to twice the amount of the wage ( $R^n^W3K5r %?FHRR?T|fe- 
3*JT^ ^3": It) 12 , Apart from it, no person who was healthy 
and physically fit could leave the work unfinished and 
if he did so, he was punished with a fine of 12 pan a 
3 wrfa SWW^rFWiraf greSN^ ^ ll ) 13 for it was not upto 



5. & 6. Kautilya-" Arthshastra"-Pt. IV-Ch. I-Prakaran 73-1 and 2 

7. Kautilya-"Arth8hastra"-Pt. IV~Ch. 1-3 

8. Kautilya~ u Arthshastra"--Pt. IV-Ch. 1-4 

9. Kautilya-"Arfchsha8tra"-Pt. IV~Ch.-I-5 

10. Kautilya- 44 Arthsha8tra"-Pfc. IV-Ch.~I~6 

11. Kautilya- u Arthshastra"*-Pt. IV-Ch. I Prakaran 73-7 

12. Kautilya- 41 Arthehastra"~Pt. IV-Ch. I~8 

13. Kautilya-"Arth8haBtra w -Pt. Ill-Ch. XIV Prakaran 66-27 
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anybody's will to leave the work as such ( q 
Kautilya was of the opinion that a member of the guild could 
be excused once for committing a theft or for doing some- 
thing wrong, if he admitted his fault, but in case he committed 
the crime again, or if the offence was of a serious nature, he 
was to be treated as a criminal ( 



Whatever was earned by the guild belonged to its 
members or workers and could be distributed equally among 
them all 



Further evidence regarding guild organizations is avail- 
able in Manusmriti. Manu, like his predecessors, desired 
the persons belonging to a guild ( or Gana ), to be 
loyal to their organiztaion. Failure to abide by the 
rules and the constitution (to which they had sweared) 
and failure to be sincere to work and honest in dealings were 
serious and punishable offences. Such defaulters could be 
imprisoned, fined and even out-lawed 



Other lawgivers, who succeeded Manu, for instance 
Vishnu, Yajnavalkya etc., also held similar opinions. Yajna- 
valkya held that the property of any person, who embezzled 
the belongings of a guild, was to be confiscated and that 
person turned out of the country; similarly, a person who 
deliberately contravened the rules, and did not perform the 
duties, to which he had previously sweared an allegiance, 
could be punished with the first amercement 



14. Kautilya-" Arthshastra"-Pfc. Ill-Ch. 14-28 

15. Kaufcilya-^Arthshastra''-!^. Ill-Ch. 14-29 - 31 

16. Kaatilya^'Arthshasfcra^-Pfc. Ill-Ch. 14-22 

17. Manusmriti - Ch. VIII -219. 220-Kulukbhatta in his commentary 
states : 
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CT 



A reference to guilds is found in various chapters of 
Mahabharata also. The fact that the guilds had the support 
and recognition of the monarchies is evidenced from some 
portions of Mahabharata. 19 

We find in Mahabharat that forsaking one's duty towards 
one's guild was considered to be a sin which could never 
be expiated ( sriRr ^N^isprt fVWrfa wi?P I 



The works of Narad and Brahaspati also bear proof of 
the existence of guilds in ancient India. The guilds, accord- 
ing to these scriptures, had perfect autonomy and laid all the 
rules for their own conduct. The King approved of all such 
rules and regulations regarding the duty, behaviour and 
mode of living of the members of the guilds, unless these were 
opposed to the interests of the State, in which case the King 
had the authority of preventing the guilds from framing such 
rules and regulations 
I) 



The King could also prevent 
anything that was being done illegally or with the intention 
of harming somebody. 22 

In order to promote better relations in the guilds it was 
ordained by Narad that the persons creating dissensions 
among the inmates of a guild ought to be heavily punished for 
if they were allowed to go unpunished, there was every likeli- 
hood of their proving as dangerous as an epidemic. He further 
observed that any King, who desired prosperity, was to see 
that no such act, which was opposed to the dictates of 

18. Yajnavalkyasmriti-Vyavaharadhyaya-Prakaran 15-187-188 

19. Mahabharat-Aahramvasika Parva-Chapter 7-7.8.9 

20. Mahabharat - Shantiparva Ch. 36-19 

21. Naradsmriti-Ch. X-3.4 

22. Naradsmriti-Ch. X-5 

41 
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morality, was allowed to be done (^qnroNr 3 f5f|HKT 



Brahaspati was of the opinion that by mutual agreement 
guilds of artisans etc. could be formed with a view to have 
collective security against odds ; 24 such an agreement was 
based on mutual confidence which could be gathered by hav- 
ing a contract in writing or by agreeing in the presence of a 
mediator or by undergoing an ordeal. No work was, how- 
ever, to be commenced till such confidence was established 
(^*^<S*%aRT JTOwHfi <fTO3J fajitf srsm ftfcri fg: wfiwRs^)* 5 .!! 
Brahaspati did not also fail to warn people against taking in 
of very old or very young men or bashful, indolent and 
avaricious persons as members of the guilds ( ftgjqurt ^R|fR: 
^taRKflfacr: | gSHnig^nara' T $pft: ^fo^r-ll) 26 probably, 
because such persons were not worthy of trust. 

Regarding the management of guilds, Brahaspati observ- 
ed that the guilds were managed by a head supported by some 
other members. Only those persons who belonged to good 
families and who were learned in the Veda, trustworthy, 
skilled and capable, could be appointed as the heads of the 
guilds ( fftsnft %?^r 5sn ^RTT: f^j^ro i dfarfosftorre s& 5? m 
*!!T!*TT: ll ). 27 The head of the guild was, however, not the sole 
dictator. He was assisted by two, three or five persons 
chosen from among the members of the guild, ( ft 5R: w 3T 
TOi: WJgftcRnf^T: I ^4 *FW rf^f Jn^f&HT^T^&f: II ). 2d Though he 
referred to the village guilds in particular yet these rules 
were equally well applicable to the guilds of the artisans. 

Severe punishment was awarded for breaking of the 
agreement or the rules for the performance of work and for 
creating dissension. The punishment varied from a fine tq 
banishment and confiscation of property. Ahy person who 

23. Naradsrariti - Ch. X - 6.7 

24. Brahaspatismriti - Ch. XVII-5.6 

25. Brahaspatismriti - Ch. X - 7 

26. Brahaspatismriti - Ch. X - 8 

27. Brahaspatismriti - Ch. XVII - 9 

28. Brahaspatismriti - Ch. XVII - 10 
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failed to keep the agreement (though capable of keeping it) 
was punished with the confiscation of property and banish- 
ment from the town ( qiSR^T: *WJ% ^ WWT fl&?^Tj sfe*<JT 
3^cWr f%Wt^f 3?H.II ) 29 5 and any person who q.uarelled with 
his inmates or who neglected his work was fined twenty 
'four "nishkas" ( ^ ^jqert m W- ^%c^5% ^: I ^5:5^1: 
itffc^SWr ^sl" fosfajcni). 90 To create anomalies among 
the members of the guild or to oppose, inimically, the guild 
or the King was a crime heavily punishable under the law in 
force. 31 The heads of the guilds were charged with the duty 
of suppressing the ill-willed or malicious persons and 
whatever they did, whether harsh or kind, to the members 
of the guilds, in this regard, was usually approved by the 
King ( f^5^T?TWi 

fh ?*T: 



Apart from all this, if the head of the guild tried to hurt 
any member of the guild, the State came to the protection of 
the member and punished such intent if he continued to 
show the same attitude (wi^t fgq^q 3**gTT *Wjjdi: i ^*TT% 

) 33 . Similarly, if something was 



disputed between the workers and the head of a guild, the 
King tried to bring about a conciliation and send them 
back to work (5<$V- Sf sngFlt fo$3\$l 3RT Wf^l cT?T 



We, thus, find that the internal troubles of the guilds 
( whose members were their own employers and employees ) 
were settled either by the heads of the guilds or by the King 
if the matters took a serious turn or if the heads of the 
guilds failed to be impartial. The members of the guilds could 
punish their heads for any heinous crime or for creating 
dissensions among the members of the guild or for destroying 

29. Brahaspatismriti - Ch. XVII - 13 

30. Brahaspatismriti - Ch. XVII - 14 

31. Brahaspatismriti - Ch. XVII - 16 

32. Brahaspatismriti - Ch. XVII - 17. 18 

33. Brahaspatismriti - Ch. XVII - 19 
31 Brahaspatismriti -Cb, XVII -20 
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the property of the guild. Katyayana in his Vivadratnakar 
refers to the right of the guild to punish its head ( 



I ) and Mitramisra in further clarification of 
Yajnavalkya's verse ( iw&q 5^R3 $$fe &^&^ W ?pNr5^ %&n 
ct *T^Tft^R$clJi ) 35 quotes the following from Katyayana 



which means that any head of the guild, or any one who was 
found guilty of any crime or who tried to injure the interests 
of the guild could be removed by its members and the notice 
of the same given to the King. The King could punish only 
when the guilds found themselves weak to do so ( ^fiJgT^i^f 
cfiPT ^ UfT f^PT: I ) In Katyayana's Vivadratnakar, we find 
at one place stated : ^Rh^h ^ 3t ^TgCtR^f ^TT^^T5T?: I sfgtfi 4^ 3s 

ttjtft sfi^ML 15*fT? SHIJl meaning thereby that if the head of 
the guild injured any person for saying something reasonable 
or if he obstructed or abused the speaker while he was 
saying something reasonable, he was punished. It probably 
points towards the impeachment of the head of the guild in 
a general assembly of the members where the head could get 
annoyed and thus hurt or abuse the speaker. The members 
were, thus, protected against the wide powers of the heads of 
the guilds. Democracy was thus safeguarded. 

We find further references to guilds in the latter centu- 
ries as well. Various inscriptions for example, Indore Copper 
Plate Inscription of Skanda Gupta dated 465 A. D., Mandasor 
stone inscription of Kumaragupta and Bandhuvarman, 
inscription at the Vaillabhatta Svamin temple at Gwalior 
dated 877 A. D., Harsha stone inscription. Siyadoni Inscrip- 
tions and Karitalai Stone Inscription of Chedi Lakshmanraja 
of about the same period, go to prove the existence of guilds 
in the latter centuries. 

From whatever has been discussed above it, may be 
concluded that guilds were not only the village or political 
organisations but organizations of artisans and workmen as 
well. The members of theguilds were their own employers. They 
carried on production work and employed their own capital and 
labour. They were thus in the position of both the employers 

35. Yajnavalkyasmriti-Ch. II ~ 187 
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and the wage-earners. Everything was based on mutual 
confidence; every one worked for the good of all. The main 
purpose of the guilds was collective security of life and 
property and freedom of thought, speech and action and 
freedom from want and misery. Though they worked for 
wages, yet whatever they earned or produced or received 
belonged to them all. Their close collaboration in work and 
daily life brought the family touch in their guilds, as a result 
of which the personality of each worker received its due 
recognition and the worker never suffered from a " fear 
psychosis"; he had rather, imbibed in him a confidence 
which prevented him from getting frustrated. 
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